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Success in life is a matter not so much of talent or opportu- 
nity as of concentration and perseverance.—C. W. Wendte 
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Editorial Comment 


Before School Opens 


THE George-Deen Act, effective July 1, 1937, authorizes on 
a permanent basis increased appropriations to the states and 
territories for vocational education, including vocational 
agriculture. Under provisions of this act there will be estab- 
lished many new departments of vocational agriculture under 
the direction of instructors who will be charged with the 
responsibility of organizing and developing specific programs 
of work. Many of the departments to be established will be 
located in areas not heretofore served by a program of voca- 
tional agriculture. If these departments are to be effective 
and permanent, it is essential that a functioning program be 
set up the first year. The success or failure of the new depart- 
ments will depend very largely upon the ability of the in- 
structor in charge to make himself and his program of work a 
vital unit in the state and national program of service to 
agriculture. It is therefore imperative that the instructor who 
is placed in a new department give careful thought and 
attention to the procedure of organization and methods of 
discharging his responsibilities. 

It was found by Mr. M. B. Jordon, graduate fellow in 
agricultural education, at Louisiana State University, 1936- 
37, from a study of the problems of vocational agriculture 
teachers in newly-established departments, that administra- 
tors and supervisors of vocational agriculture consider getting 
desirably established in the community to be the first major 
responsibility of the instructor in a new derartment. In getting 
desirably established it is essential that the instructor assume 
his duties July first, and obtain suitable living quarters. A 
wise selection of satisfactory living quarters at first is much 
more desirable than a critical move later. 

The instructor must be well established as a member of the 
community in which he teaches and should enjoy the con- 
fidence of his school patrons before he can hope to plan and 
execute a functional program of work. It is felt that much of 
the success of the program of work planned will depend upon 
the instructor’s working relations with the people residing 
in the school community. Favorable working relations with 
people may be best secured by personal contacts. The first 
contacts made in the community by the instructor should be 
with the school officials, civic organizations, religious organi- 
zations, farmer organizations, prospective students and their 
parents. 

The primary purpose of the visit to the county superin- 
tendent should be to get personally acquainted, officially 
report for duty, and counsel with him relative to the program. 
The official head of the high school, in which the department 
of vocational agriculture is to be organized, is directly re- 
sponsible for the administrative phases of the local school 
unit. This official should be among the first persons contacted 
by the instructor. His suggestions and confidence should be 
sought. He should be consulted and kept well informed at 
all times on the progress of the program in vocational agri- 
culture. The instructor must be willing to co-operate with 
the local school officials at all times. He should inform him- 
self as to the routine duties assigned to him and execute them 
with sincerity and promptness. 

Many rural communities have civic organizations. Con- 
tacts made by the instructor can be so impressive and force- 
ful that his services as a counselor and speaker will be sought 
by such organizations. The instructor will find it to his ad- 
vantage to appear before civic groups to explain the nature 
and objectives of the program in vocational agriculture. 

Religious organizations play an important role in the social 
structure of a community and co-operative working relation 
with such organizations may be of much aid. The instructor 
is a community leader by virtue of his profession. Much of his 
leadership will deal with the youth of the community. The 
ideals and activities engaged in by the teacher should be in- 
dicative of the leadership with which he is charged. The 
instructor’s actual participation in the various community 
religious activities, however, will depend upon his own desires. 

It is important that the instructor become familiar with the 
program of every farm organization functioning in the com- 
munity. It is equally important that farm organization be 
informed concerning the program of vocational agriculture. 


It is the instructor’s responsibility to take the initiative in 
both instances. The instructor should not wait for an invi- 
tation to attend meetings of local farm organizations. Con- 
tacts made with groups or individuals provide the instructor 
of vocational agriculture with meritorious opportunities for 
selling the program of vocational agriculture, as well as an 
opportunity for becoming better established in the community. 

The renowned hospitality of the farm family should in- 
spire the instructor to contact the prospective students and 
their parents. The instructor’s first visit to the farm home of 
the prospective student is made primarily with a view to 
becoming acquainted with and obtaining the confidence of the 
family. The maximum success of the program of vocational 
agriculture is, for the most part, directly in proportion to the 
co-operation given by the parents of students. Subsequent 
visits to the farm home may be made for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the program and determining facilities for the boy’s 
supervised farming program. 

The program of vocational agriculture, in order to function 
efficiently in the community, must be so designed as to pre- 
pare or improve persons to pursue successfully specific farm- 
ing occupations. In planning a program, it is most essential 
that the instructor obtain a thoro working knowledge of 
the agricultural practices and needs of the community for 
use as bases in building a community of work. To completely 
determine the agricultural practices and farm needs of a 
community is no easy task when much of the data must be 
secured from the individual farmers. The time available to 
the instructor before the school term opens must necessarily 
be carefully budgeted if he is to obtain the working knowledge 
of the community so essential in the preparation of a func- 
tional program. 

Individual farm surveys provide farm facts for the in- 
structor’s use in determining the existing farm situations and 
farm practices. The surveys should be taken early enough 
in order that the facts revealed will be available for use as a 
basis in constructing the program of work before school 
opens. Additional farm facts may be secured by conferences 
with successful farmers, other agricultural workers, local 
business people, census reports, and farm literature. 

Practically every agricultural community has the services 
of a county agriculture agent. The county agriculture agent 
understands and sympathizes with the program of vocational 
agriculture, and, if given an opportunity, may supply valuable 
information regarding the agricultural conditions and needs 
of the community. ‘The county agriculture agent and the 
agriculture instructor will have many problems in common, 
and they should join in their efforts as ardent co-workers. 

A carefully planned community program of work is an 
essential feature of the work in vocational education in 
agriculture. In preparing a specific program the instructor 
must carefully weigh the acole of the community. He must 
be thoroly familiar with the people and the agriculture of the 
community which he is to serve, and have a true vision of 
his relationship to the life of the community, the school, and 
other agencies. The needs of the community as shown by an 
analysis of farm facts indicate the objectives and activities 
to be included in the long-time and annual programs of work. 
The annual program of work may include teacher activities 
regarding systematic instruction to all groups, Future Farmer 
work, administrative duties, and community work. The 
content of the long-time program of work will be the result 
of the instructor’s ability to determine definite community 
needs and to organize the doing of such activities as will meet 
these needs in logical sequence by years. The superior in- 
structors seek the counsel of others in the locality in formulat- 
ing their programs and procedures. The most worth while and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Tue index has been brought up to date with the last issue 
of Volume IX and a copy of the index is sent to you with this 
issue. Much credit is due Dr. W. F. Stewart of Ohio for the 
completion of this work. Additional copies of this index may 
be secured from the publishers at 25 cents per copy as long as 
the limited supply lasts. 
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Farm Census Furnishes Basis for New 
School Projects 


Z. R. PETTET, Chief Statistician for Agriculture, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 


Part I 


Our English cousins have a school 
project which we, in this country, 
might copy to advantage. This under- 
taking, ‘“The Land Utilisation Survey 
of Britain” (see figures 1, 2, 3, 4), cov- 
ers a much wider field than appears 
at first glance. Not only is it a survey 
in the general use of the term, but it 
aims to make a record of existing use 
of every acre of land in England, Wales, 
and Scotland. This involves not only 
the mapping and other geographic fea- 
tures of the work which lend themselves 
to general school programs, but also 
recording detailed agricultural informa- 
tion, such as that obtained by the 
Bureau of the Census in its regular 
farm enumerations. 

Many school superintendents require 


Wm. L. Austin, Director Bureau of the Census 


teachers to make a somewhat similar 
general survey of local conditions in 
order that they may more fully under- 
stand the communities which they serve, 
thus helping to decide matters of policy 
regarding education. Two important 
purposes of such a survey are well stated 
in the preface of the publication de- 
scribing the British land survey as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is believed that such a record 
will serve as a standard of comparison 
with the past, permitting the study of 
the geographic and economic factors 
influencing change in utilisation in any 
given area, and at the same time will 
form the proper basis of planning for 
the future, since any plan must start 
from the present position and justifica- 
tion must be sought for any change from 
an existing utilisation to a new one. 
“The second aim is to interest the na- 


tion in the land and its uses, and thus 
to secure the support of a well informed 
public opinion for the work of planning 
the land for the future for the benefit 
of all. With this latter objective in view, 
the field work of the Land Utilisation 
Survey was carried out almost, entirely 
as an educational exercise.” 

In this country similar projects have 
been carried on experimentally in sever- 
al states. Many years ago Mr. F. W. 
Gist, statistician for both the federal 
and state crop reporting service of 
Alabama, carried on a series of courses 
of crop reporting in the country schools. 
The students gathered information of 
the acreage of crops and the number of 
livestock in their school districts, re- 
corded these as a regular part of their 
school work, and made monthly reports 
to the Alabama Statistician on condi- 
tion of crops and livestock for his use in 
connection with the regular monthly 
reports he made to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The idea which the Alabama Statisti- 
cian had in mind differed in its objec- 
tives considerably from the English 
project. The British undertaking ap- 
pears to have been for two primary 
purposes—first, the furnishing of school 
children with interesting, useful material 
as a basis for various educational exer- 
cises; and second, the production of 
accurate, detailed land-use maps. 

The principal purposes of Mr. Gist’s 
courses were three in number: 

1. To secure additional information 
in regard to crops and livestock, to use 
in connection with regular monthly 
agricultural report 

2. To train a corps of junior crop 
reporters who would be able to replace 
the veterans when their period of service 
was completed 

3. To familiarize the students, at an 
early age, with agricultural and other 
statistics in order that statistics might 
be more useful during their entire lives. 

Before beginning the actual work on 
the project, it would be well for the 
teacher to familiarize himself with 
both the general purposes and specific 
agricultural reasons for which the Cen- 
sus statistics are collected, a few of 
which are, briefly: 

(a) For the apportionment of Con- 
gressional Representatives, as specified 
in the constitution 

(b) For the guidance of the govern- 
mental agencies 

(ec) For the study of agricultural 
problems, farm management, home 
economics, agricultural economics, soci- 
ology, ete. 

(d) For the purpose of forecasting 
crops 

(e) For guidance of the cotton, grain, 
and other exchanges, and the buyers 


and sellers of speculative commodities 
(f) For facilitating marketing machin- 


(g) For assisting in the solution of 
transportation problems 

(h) For obtaining data for specific 
programs, such as resettlement, land 
utilization, soil erosion, and crop in- 
surance 

(i) For purposes such as stamping 
out the cattle tick, which causes tick 
fever, and eradicating diseases which 
affect dairy cattle, hogs, etc. 

(j) For assisting in solving marketing 
problems 

(k) For the business interests in 
planning advertising and sales cam- 
paigns, the allocation and delineation 
of sales territories, guidance for the 
credit men, locating sources of supplies, 
and so forth. 

Other similar educational work should 
be done in advance of putting the pro- 
gram into actual operation which will 
be outlined in part II, which will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


Z. R. Pettet, Chief Statisti- 
cian, Bureau of the Census 


Mr. Gist recognized the necessity of 
beginning with the children, if adequate 
and accurate agricultural statistics were 
to be readily obtained in the future. 
These courses were carried on for many 
years. Some of these junior reporters 
that Mr. Gist developed thru these 
courses, in time became full-fledged crop 
reporters. Many of these school report- 
ers moved to other states and carried 
with them the same idea of service. In 
this way the other statisticians, among 
them the writer of this article, became 
conversant with the project and did 
some work along the same lines. Un- 
fortunately, pressure of work of the 
state field statisticians, during the 
World War, became so great that they 
could no longer find the time required 
to conduct these classes, and the work 
gradually died out. 

The work done in Britain and the 
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LAND UTILISATION SURVEY 
OF BRITAIN 


An Outhne Dexnpuon of the 
Fest Twehe One Inch Maps 


s 
L. OUDLEY STAMP, BA OSe 
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* “The Land Utilisation Survey of Britain” —1934 
An Outline Description of the First Twelve 
One-Inch Maps 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B. A., D. Se. Director of 
= Survey ~ E. C. Willatts, B. Sc. (Econ.) 

ganising retary. 
Price 1 shilling—net 


recent developments in this country 
emphasize the advantages which may be 
obtained from adapting the English 
method and combining it with the best 
features of the experimental American 
work. Within the last four years the 
numerous emergency agencies, endeav- 
oring to overcome the depression, found 
the need of having detailed agricultural 
figures on a geographic area smaller than 
the county. 

The Bureau of the Census, recog- 
nizing this need, secured the major 
items of the 1935 Census of Agriculture 
on the basis of townships or other minor 
civil divisions, which, it may be ex- 
plained, are the most convenient politi- 


Figure II 


Geographic features mapped of every acre 


cal subdivisions for use in an enumera- 
tion. Other developments which can be 
employed to advantage with these new 
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data are the aerial photographs which 
are now being used on a large scale by 
governmental and private agencies for 
numerous purposes, and a farm address 
system by which all farms can be desig- 
nated just as all houses are in the cities, 
thus giving to each farm the equivalent 
of a “‘local habitation and a name.” 
With all these improvements now at 
the command of every school teacher, it 
is easily possible to develop a system of 
local land mapping with records of the 
acreage of crops, numbers of livestock, 
and other farm information which is in 
constant demand. The ideal project of 
this kind would provide for the following 


ses: 

1. The local mapping project as an 
agricultural exercise 

2. The recording and tabulation of 
agricultural statistics, familiarizing the 
students with the entire subject 

3. The determination of boundaries 
of minor civil divisions and counties 
which are not always definitely known 
at present 

4. Make possible the tabulation of 
agricultural information by soil types, 
distance from markets, population char- 
acteristics, and other social and eco- 
nomic data which are of use, not only 
for school purposes, but to the country 
at large. 


Such close study of local farm statis- 
ties would: 

(a) Makes it possible for the Bureau 
of the Census and the Department of 
Agriculture to obtain reports more easi- 
ly thru trained enumerators, developed 
by this method 

(b) Do away with difficulty encoun- 
tered in unknown boundary lines, parti- 
cularly minor civil divisions 

(c) Educate the general public and 
lessen the resistance which enumerators 
encounter in areas where the methods 
and purposes of the Census are not 
generally understood 

(d) Result finally in very accurate 
and complete statistics for the United 
States as a whole, beginning with the 
minor civil division. 

This phase of the subject can not be 
emphasized too strongly from the stand- 
point of national statistics. It has been 
the universal experience of the farm 
statisticians that the greater the knowl- 
edge of agricultural conditions and the 
wider the publicity of the Census, the 
more accurate and complete the figures 
which will be obtained, whether they 
be those of a national census or a limited 
agricultural survey. 

It is not necessary to place further 
emphasis upon the need for detailed 
agricultural information at this time 
as this necessity has been brought out 
frequently by all workers in the field of 
agriculture. 

Even tho the present need for the 
statistics for small units may possibly 
pass with the coming of better times, 
the work done on the small unit basis 
is necessary, in the long run, if the 
agricultural data are to approach per- 
fection. 

In this connection, it is necessary for 
the teacher to know that a major func- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, is to supply 
specific information on crops: and live- 
stock every five years; and that it is the 
duty of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to carry forward these 
statistics in the form of estimates from 
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* “Land Utilisation Map of England & Wales” 
Based on the ‘‘One-Inch” Ordnance Map 
Sheet 87 
Ipswich 
Printed and Published for the Land Utilisation 
Survey of Great Britain by the Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton 
Price 5 shillings—net 

year to year, and to forecast the size 

of the crops for the guidance of the 

government, agriculture, and business. 

The estimating method of carrying 

forward the basic figures is a very diffi- 

cult one. Schools could help materially 
with this problem thru this type of 
recording and educational work. It is 
necessary for the teacher to have in 
mind the reasons for these enumera- 
tions, so that they can be explained to 


Figure IV 
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Methods 


Testing—Before—After 


J. ERVIN BOYD, Instructor, 
Leola, South Dakota 


THERE are no two teachers who car- 
ry out exactly the same style or meth- 
ods of teaching. We are constantly 
experimenting with various devices, 
methods, and procedures in order that 
we may do a more satisfactory and effec- 
tive job of teaching. 

If I were asked to state my outstand- 
ing achievement in the teaching of 
vocational agriculture during the past 
school year, I know that I could safely 
answer that it was the giving of a com- 
plete set of objective tests before and 
after the studying of a unit. 

The usual, accepted standard method 
of teaching is: first, the approach or 
creation of interest and the introduction 
of the unit; second, the breaking up of 
the large unit into smaller teaching 
units, assuming all the time that the 
students know nothing of the thing you 
are trying to teach. Possibly the third 
step would be the summarization of all 
of the material covered in the unit. The 
fourth and last step is the giving of some 
type or types of tests to find out how 
much the class, as individuals, have 


assimilated or retained, and can recite 
back to you by word of mouth or writ- 
ing the proper word or words in the 
proper places on various tests. This per- 


haps is all very well. 

I had finished a large unit on legume 
crops and was about to start the unit 
on soils and soil fertility. As a rule this 
is a hard unit to motivate, and one in 


which it is difficult to create interest. 
So, naturally, I wondered what I could 
do to create interest in this subject. I 
also wondered just how much this class 
of ten boys knew about this stuff that 
makes plants grow. 

I went back to the classroom this 
particular night after supper and from 
all my references, bulletins, and tests, 
which we would use in the study of this 
unit, I assembled a complete objective 
test. Perhaps it was even more complete 
than if I had taught the unit and was 
ready to test. I had 74 questions, and by 
giving them 10 points, as I usually do, 
they totaled 740 points. The next morn- 
ing I ran off 22 — of this objective 
test on the hectograph 

When class was called, I told the boys 
what we were to study. I asked them 
what they knew about soils or dirt, 
this stuff that makes yellow ears of corn 
and green alfalfa hay. They told me that 
they had studied a lot about soils in the 
science class. And so I out this 
test and told them to answer all of the 
questions they could. In making this 
test, as in any test, I tried to eliminate 
every vestige of guessing. There was only 
one question that they all agreed upon 
and that was: Do you think you will need 
to study this unit on soils? They all an- 
swered ‘‘yes’’. I collected the papers and 
that evening corrected them. I found on 
checking over that there were certain 
questions they knew—perhaps they had 
studied them in their science class. 
These I need not dwell on long. The 
next day I handed the papers back to 
the class. They were graded—of course 
very low—10 percent to 18 percent I 


think. They felt a bit set back, and they 
knew then that there was a challenge to 
be met. And so we tackled this unit, 
and it was surprising the interest and 
enthusiasm put forth. 

After we had finished studying this 
unit and had had our review I again 
passed out the other ten copies of this 
same test. They went to work in earnest 
and when they had finished we ex- 
changed papers and corrected them in 
class. The grades of course rose consid- 
erably. They ranged from 75 percent to 
95 percent and not one boy failed. (See 
graph; record of ten boys; white bars 
pre-test results; black bars, second test 
results; dotted line, passing grade.) 

That evening I made a graph showing 
the results of the two tests. I put it on a 
piece of white cardboard two feet by 
three feet. When they came to class the 
following day we took a part of the 
period to study this graph. They com- 
pared grades before and after the test 
and it made them feel as if they had 
accomplished a lot—which they had. 

On starting the next unit—I told 
them what we were going to study. 
Immediately one of the boys asked if 
they were going to have a test first. 
I asked if they wanted one and they all 
chimed “‘yes.”” This was my first experi- 
ence of students asking for a test. 

While answering the questions in 
this next test, I overheard one boy tell- 
ing his neighbor that he was going to 
remember some of the hard questions 
because he knew that they would have 
them again. I asked myself ‘“‘why not?” 
I know that some of my most effective 
teaching has been where I have told the 
class ‘“‘now you had better know this, 
‘nitrogen fixation’ or ‘osmosis,’ ” etc., 
“because we are going to have it in 
examination just as sure as you are 
sitting there.” 

I used this ‘before’ and “after” 
method of testing in my animal hus- 
bandry class. Here the first test grades 
were considerably higher, due to the 
boys’ own experience and observations 
on the farm. Some questions, as in the 
other tests, they all knew the answers. 
Had I not known this, no doubt, I 
would have spent valuable hours and 
half hours questioning and trying to 
have them study this when they already 
knew it. 

It also showed me which boys were 
really loafing on the job. I had one boy, 
Emil, who had a lower grade after 
studying a unit than he did before 
studying. When this was put on the 
bulletin board and he received the 
“kidding” from his classmates it did 
him good. However, it was to be ex- 
pected of this boy. You perhaps have 
one or two in your school. 

It also showed me boys who had a 
very low grade at first coming up to the 
top of the list. This shows they are 
“really doing things.” 

I intend to use this again this school 
year. I am sure I have benefited by it. 
It does not entail much more work on 
the part of the teacher. He has to make 
out the tests anyway. It merely means 
an additional set—that is all. 
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I don’t believe this would work so 
well in any subject other than agricul- 
ture. To give such a test in chemistry 
or history the first test would possibly 
be a blank. However, it does lend itself 
to the teaching of vocational agriculture. 

In a letter to the editor commenting 
on this article Mr. Boyd made this 
valuable comment: 

“T found in preparing this method of 
testing, that making out this group or 
set of questions to use before teaching 
the unit aided me a great deal in the 
actual teaching. In other words, I, as 
the teacher, had a better perspective 
of what I was going to do in teaching 
a <a unit. I found it a wonderful 
help.” 


We Test Cows to 
Improve Boys 


FRANK T. VAUGHN, Teacher, 
Unadilla, New York 


THE Unadilla Central School draws its 
students from part of two intense dairy 
counties, Delaware and Otsego coun- 
ties, of New York. Since dairying pro- 
vides the bulk of the income, the pro- 
gram of the agricultural department is 
naturally centered around this enter- 

rise. A large share of this dairy work 
is being built around a carefully devel- 
oped dairy herd improvement program. 

Every boy registered in agriculture 
carries on a dairy herd improvement 
enterprise in connection with his super- 
vised practice program. The boys living 
on farms use the home farm herd, while 
one of the two village boys co-operates 
with an uncle and the other keeps the 
records for a near-by farmer. This 
monthly contact with a practical farm 
situation is a valuable aid in solving the 
village boy’s problem. 

We have set up the following dairy 
herd improvement objectives: 

1. Weed out all unprofitable cows 

2. By selection and breeding build 
up herds with higher producing ability 

3. Feed efficiently, according to milk 
and butterfat production 

4. Control contagious diseases 

5. Provide data to increase the sale 
value of good surplus stock. 

This program is carried out by the 
standard system used by New York 
state vocational agriculture depart- 
ments, supplemented by a few things we 
have worked out ourselves. The stand- 
ard printed dairy record blank supplied 
by the dairy record office at Cornell 
University provides the principal part 
of the record. An additional mimeo- 
graphed blank is used for the recording 
of data that is considered useful in 
evaluating the individual cow and man- 

ing the herd. This data includes an 
identification sketch, age, breed, regis- 
try number if registered, weight (esti- 
mated with a weight tape), name of dam 
and sire, and a health record. This data 
is naturally more complete and more 
useful for purebreds than for grades. 

One of these sheets is used for each 
cow in the herd and kept at the school 
in a Manila folder. A special mimeo- 
graphed report blank is filled out each 
month by the student and returned to 
the herd owner. This keeps the owner 
informed yet prevents the loss of record 
books and keeps them at the school 
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where they are always on hand to be 
used in connection with the teaching of 
dairy jobs. 

A mimeographed barn sheet is pro- 
vided for the recording of pounds of 
feed, pounds of milk, and other data 
obtained when the samples are taken. 
This is kept only until the material is 
computed and placed on the permanent 


record. 

We concluded that it was impossible 
to build up a high-grade herd until 
disease was brought under control, so 
we have included that in our objectives. 
An experiment in mastitis control is 
being made this year. Mastitis (garget) 
is being recognized as one of the most 
serious of dairy cattle diseases. It is 
particularly serious in this section where 
nearly all milk is sold to a Grade A 
plant, and a high bacteria count result- 
ing from a mastitis infection results in a 
material cut in the milk check. 

Every cow is tested for mastitis each 
month by the brom-thymol blotter 
method. This method was selected as it 
appears to be the most practical for use 
by persons without special technical 
training, as well as being relatively 
cheap. Concentrated brom-thymol fluid 
was prepared according to directions of 
the Geneva experiment station and 
dropped on blotters we had printed at 


A Tester at Work 


the local print shop. In this way we turn 
them out at one-fifth the cost of the 
commercial product. Care is taken that 
this test is made according to approved 
methods, and accurate records of each 
cow’s reaction made. This mastitis pro- 
gram was started only after checking 
with the state veterinary college. The 
test is used, not as a positive verdict of 
infection but as an indication and to 
detect cases before they become ad- 
vanced. Apparent cases of infection are 
always considered as subjects for exami- 
nation by the veterinarian before final 
action is taken. 

The greatest value of this disease con- 
trol program, as in the rest of the dairy 
herd improvement program, is the 
training it gives the student. We are 
interested, of course, in improving the 
health of the herds in our community, 
but our primary concern is still in de- 
veloping managerial ability. By this 
disease control program each boy be- 
comes ‘‘disease conscious” and has first- 
hand experience in solving a practical 
and important long-time farm problem. 

Thus far we have done little with 
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other diseases. Tuberculosis has, been 
practically cleaned out under state and 
federal testing. A few herds have been 
tested for abortion. When the time 
seems ripe an effort will be made to co- 
ordinate elimination of this disease 
with our herd improvement program. 

In practice, the whole dairy herd 
improvement program works out as 
follows. Each boy takes his milk samples 
and weighs the milk and feed for one day 
each month. At the same time he takes 
the mastitis test. The milk is tested at 
school and the records computed. On the 
basis of these records he figures the 
pounds of grain each cow should receive, 
using Cornell feeding tables. These 
feeding recommendations are included 
in the monthly report returned to the 
farmer. 

At the end of the year each boy sum- 
marizes his records and makes his con- 
clusions concerning each cow. This will 
be followed this year by a meeting with 
the herd owners for a general discussion 
of the records and their individual ap- 
plication. When these records have been 
kept several years on the same herds 
- will be of increasing value. 

he records are used in one way or 
another to tie a large share of our dairy 
jobs down to actual cases. They are 
invaluable in handling feeding jobs, to 
say nothing of jobs on building breeding 
programs, controlling disease, and the 
other most important dairy jobs. 

We try to keep the boy foremost in 
working out this dairy herd improve- 
ment program. It is distinctly a com- 
munity service, and it is very easy to 
put the community service end of the 
program first. We recognize the value 
of this service and are trying to extend 
it, but we cannot justify the program on 
this basis alone, for there are other agen- 
cies whose sole function is to handle this 
work for farmers, and they are unques- 
tionably better qualified than we. Our 
primary object is to give training to the 
boys in our classes, and we feel that 
the program would be well worth the 
effort and cost on that basis alone. 


Film Strips 


FRED VOGELGSANG, Teacher, 
Oxford, New York 


lr HAS been said that variety is the 
spice of life. This statement applies to 
the classroom as well as to every other 
phase of life. In my experience, I have 
found that the use of film strips in the 
classroom adds a much needed variety to 
the ordinary classroom procedure. In 
the first place, students enjoy seeing 
various jobs illustrated with pictures. 
They ask repeatedly for more film strips 
to be shown, and they display a great 
deal of interest on the days when this 
teaching devise is used. When tests are 
given, I find that film strips are a very 
valuable teaching aid because these 
tests reveal that students retain knowl- 
edge more easily that is illustrated by 
pictures. I also believe that these pic- 
tures may be a great saving of time to 
the teacher. For instance, charts on price 
levels can easily be displayed on the 
screen, studied, and even copied by 
students without the usual tedious job 
of drawing all these charts before the 
class. Finally, I have found film strips to 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Supervised Practice 


H. H. GIBSON 


Problems and Procedures in Starting and 
Supervising Boys in New Types of Farming 
HOWARD GIBSON, Instructor, Oregon City, Oregon 


Wren should an 
instructor encour- 
age boys to select 
new types of farm- 
ing projects in a 
community rather 
than those prevail- 
ing and long estab- 
lished? 

Only when there 
are the best of rea- 
sons for so doing, 
most instructors 
would agree, and 
yet that is what it 
has seemed highly 
desirable to do in the Cregon City high 
school community. Fad projects been 
selected here in line with the traditional 
and existing types of farming, project 
programs could not have been developed 
of sufficient size and quality to challenge 
the interests and abilities of the boys and 
to make their projects both profitable 
and educational undertakings. After two 
years of work in agriculture, a number of 
the boys are well started in a farming 
business that will be big enough by the 
time they are thru high school to provide 
a full time and profitable employment. 
Had prevailing types of farming proj- 
ects been selected, it is questionable 
whether a department of vocational agri- 
culture, based as it must be on a vigorous 
and thoro going program of supervised 
farm practice, would have been war- 
ranted in Oregon City. 

I came to these conclusions after care- 
ful study of the community types of 
farming from many angles, after fre- 
quent conferences with the county 
agent, and consultation with many far- 
mers and businessmen who had wit- 
nessed many changes in the economic 
and industrial life of the region with 
their consequent effects upon agricul- 
ture. The reasons for the conclusions 
already stated will best be understood 
by a brief review of the historical back- 
ground and a survey of the traditional 
and existing types of farming. Because 
the conditions here may be somewhat 
typical of those found in other commu- 
nities where departments of agriculture 
are being established, this discussion 
may at least be suggestive. 

Economic changes effect established 
types of farming. 

The farms in the vicinity of Oregon 
City are the oldest in the state. The 
original settlers were more interested in 
hunting than in farming. The land that 
was cleared from logged off timber areas 
was given over to grain farming—a 
type of farming that still persists. 

A picture of the present farm situa- 
tion is; farms small in size and relatively 
high in value when based on the culti- 
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vatable acreage; a traditional but be- 
coming.obsolete type of grain farming 
still persisting; a soil badly depleted of 
fertility and organic matter and subject 
to erosion because of continuous grain 
cropping and the difficulty at present of 
growing legumes; a growing metropoli- 
tan area which increases the value of the 
land as a present and potential residen- 
tial section while aflording opportunity 
for industrial employment and for some 
part-time farming; good market and 
transportation outlets for the more in- 
tensively produced commodities such as 
small fruits and poultry products. 

Adequate farm income demands new 
enterprises on small farms. 

In changing from the long established 
but now unprofitable types of farming to 
the new and more progressive types, it 
is clear that enterprises must be selected 
that will bring in a relatively large gross 
income on small size farms. Poultry, as 
an animal enterprise, and strawberries, 
as a crop enterprise, meet this require- 
ment. Poultry, because it requires rela- 
tively small acreage for the size of the 
income and further because in this case 
the Pacific Producers’ Co-operative with 
headquarters at Portland offers a market 
at our back door. The directors of this 
association, because of the supervision 
which the agricultural instructor is able 
to give, have made special provision for 
boys in poultry projects to market their 
eggs and buy their feed co-operatively. 
A special advantage comes from having 
in this locality some of the outstanding 
poultry breeders of the state who have 
long been recognized for supplying 
healthy and high quality chicks. 

Mr. Ambrose Brownell, a_ local 
poultryman with a national reputation, 
has taken more than a business interest 
in the boys with poultry projects. In 
company with the instructor he inspects 
the brooders, brooding houses and equip- 
ment in advance of delivering the chicks. 
Early in May more than 6,000 chicks, 
mostly pullet (sexed) chicks, were dis- 
tributed among boys who either started 
in the poultry business this year or last 
year and are expanding their enter- 
prises. Hence, the supervised practice 
program is now pointed toward poultry 
production as a major enterprise for a 
majority of the boys in vocational agri- 
culture. In several instances the poultry 
projects have become the dominant 
enterprises on the home farms. 

In strawberries we have another enter- 
prise well adapted to bring in a relatively 
large income for a small acreage. Here 
we are fortunate, too, in having a crop 
that will do well on a fairly acid soil. 
The Red Heart variety, recently devel- 
oped and improved by the Oregon State 
College Experiment Station, is in high 


favor with the large Ray-Maling Can- 
ning Company. This company furnishes 
strong, disease-free plants to project 
boys without cost. The boys who planted 
strawberries last year have excellent 
prospects for a good crop for which 
they are now offered 914 cents per 
pound, a premium price over other var- 
leties. It is largely thru the projects in 
vocational agriculture that this variety 
has been introduced into this locality. 

A few of the boys have minor projects 
in growing perennial grasses for seed. 
Such seed being scarce and in strong 
demand, brings a good price and is being 
used to make up grass mixtures for seed- 
ing permanent pastures which, on steep- 
er slopes and clearings, furnish many 
times the feed now obtained from the 
wild and native pastures. Thus, small 
scale dairying will have a place on some 
farms because of lower feed costs. 

Two examples are presented here 

which indicate the original types of 
farming before project work was started 
and the new types of farming projects 
which were started two years ago. ‘1 hese 
examples are typical of both kinds of 
farming in this community and the kinds 
of projects which the boys are being 
encouraged to select on such farms. 
These projects afford such opportunity 
that the boys are throwing themselves 
into their work in a wholehearted and 
thoughtful manner. They have put a 
number of very specific and scientific 
practices into operation in producing the 
pullet flocks and in managing the laying 
hens. They are getting results and the 
results are giving them confidence in 
themselves and in the poultry business. 
They are now able to stand on their 
own feet and give a straight-forward 
account of what they are doing and the 
reasons back of these practices. Thru 
such projects the boys are building 
character as well as a vocation for them- 
selves. 
Evald Westlund’s project was rated 
as one of the four best projects in the 
state, based largely on quality of proj- 
ect, improved practices adopted, and 
his knowledge and understanding of 
poultry problems and practices. Bill 
Brenner and others in their poultry and 
other projects are demonstrating their 
ability and are equally deserving of 
recognition. 

These illustrations and explanations 
are given to indicate that the only hope 
for a vigorous and sound program of 
supervised practice, and hence a worth- 
while department of agriculture in this 
community, must come from the adop- 
tion of new and progressive types of 
farming projects in contrast to the tra- 
ditional and conservative types of farm- 
ing which have persisted in the oldest 
farming community in the state. 

Had the boys in these two examples 
selected projects in enterprises which 
were dominant on their farms to start 
with, it would have been impossible to 
get their interest, for they had observed 
already that the present types of farm- 
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ing on small and relatively high priced 
farms could not be made to provide a 
business sufficiently large to warrant 
them in looking ahead to profitable 
employment in farming on their home 
farms and in the local community. 


New types of farming projects provide 
many interesting and important problems 
for class instruction. 

Problems and improved practices con- 
cerned in establishing and managing the 

poultry enterprise alone have demanded 
the major portion of both the group and 
individual study outside of farm shop 
for the past two years. Aside from shop 
every class period during this time has 
dealt definitely with specific problems, 
situations, and practices pertaining to 
projects in poultry, strawberries, and 
other minor project enterprises. A sum- 
mary and analysis of pullet production 
for the first year, together with setting 
up improved practices for producing 
pullets the second year, occupied one 
full month. As the boys continue and 
expand their projects in poultry, straw- 
berries, grass seed, and pasture projects, 
new problems for class and individual 
study are increasing rather than de- 
creasing. (See brief summary in Table I.) 


is not possible, then the boy should not 
be deluded into believing that there is a 

lace and a future for him in farming on 
his home farm. It is further questionable 
whether he should be encouraged to en- 
gage in a type of farming project that 
has little future on his home and other 
farms of the community. In discussing 
project selection with parents it is not 
enough to get them to agree to allow the 
boy to carry new or additional enter- 
prises which it may be desirable for the 
boy to select. It is necessary that the 
parents be thoroly informed so that 
they can co-operate intelligently at 
many points with the instructor in 
supervising the boy in his project work. 
All the important specifications and 
requirements that must be met in the 
new undertakings, financial and other- 
wise, must be carefully discussed and 
worked out. Working out a conservative 
budget estimate with the parents and 
boy helps at this point. Even the proved 
and demonstrated practices that must 
be adopted if the project is to succeed 
must be discussed with parents. Not 
merely the project goals and possible 
outcomes, but the ways and means to 
be used and the costs to be met in 
achieving the goals should be thought 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PULLET PRODUCTION PROJECT— 1935-36 


Items Bill J. Allen Adrian Evald Charles’ Bill B. Fred 
No. “straight run” chicks nie oe aco aod 200 600 500 
No. sex chicks.......... 100 112 100 200 ee iineee Pe. 
No. pullets raised....... 90 97 90 175 85 300 225 
No. cockerels sold ...... 6 + 3 6 101 290 247 
Percent Mortality....... 4% 9.8% 7% 9.5% 7% 1.7% 5.6% 
No. months on range.... 4 aes 4 pee 3 nase 
Per pullet: 
Lbs. Scratch ........ 9.8 12 9.5 11.4 17.5* 9.2* 14.5* 
soe. ee 13.3 10.3 11.6 13.6 13.0* 11* 16.0* 
| ween ee. crate 1 1 Jan eel 
Lbs. Skim Milk...... .08 me ae sions oat 
co ” Sere 1.1 oalied 2 6 “fg 0 33 a 
Li Bs Seed whe a 2.5 2.3 4 3 1.4 9 18 
Lbs. Green Feed..... 5.5 ane age a ne idole oe 
Hrs. Man. Lab. per pe 1.4 1.3 2.4 8 24 2.3 9 
Total Cost per pullet. . $1.17 $1.06 $1.26 $1.08 $1.37 $ .51 $ .88 


*Includes cockerels. 


NOTE: Record includes first six months. Cockerels sold are deductable credit. 


Starting new farming types of projects 
affords many opportunities to study farm 
management. 

In the process of selecting desirable 
project programs of a kind which might 
be continued and expanded from year 
to year it was necessary to make surveys 
and studies of the existing types of 
farming as a means of determining pos- 
sible gross income. This led to a study 
of other enterprises that might be selec- 
ted and better adapted to increase the 
size of the farm income to the place 
where farming might be profitable on 
small farms. Selecting projects in re- 
lation to types of farming and the farm- 
ing business as a whole, brings out a 
variety of problems which might be 
classed under the head “farm manage- 
ment and farm reorganization.’”’ Thus, 
farm management principles are natur- 
ally associated with problems in select- 
ing home projects and in a way that 
can be understood and remembered. 


Co-operation of parents indispensable 
in starting new types of projects. 

The instructor must spend more than 
the usual amount of time conferring and 
co-operating with parents when starting 
boys in new and progressive types of 
farming projects. First, there must be 
conferences to discuss the possibilities or 
limitations of the existing types of farm- 
ing with a view to getting a project 
sufficiently large to make farming profit- 
able for the growing boy. If such a result 


out and planned together. This all takes 
time. 

In the case of Bill Brenner’s project 
more than five hours on each of two 
visits were taken to discuss with the 
father and boy together the advisability 
of a poultry enterprise and the different 
important requirements that would need 
to be met in this undertaking. These 
two visits were preceeded by other pre- 
liminary visits to study and discuss the 
limitations of the existing type of farm- 
ing in providing for adequate supervised 
practice. Many visits were made, follow- 
ing project selection, to supervise the 
boy in the various problems and prac- 
tices in producing the pullet flock and 
in building brooder and laying houses. 
A large part of two Saturdays was spent 
working with the father and boy. Can 
we justify the spending of so much time 
in conference with parents? I believe so. 
In starting new enterprises, at any rate, 
there is no alternative. 

New project undertakings must prove 
successful, and parent understanding 
and co-operation is indispensable. Then, 
too, there is much to be said for the 
education of the parents thru new proj- 
ects and improved practices. This last 
winter I conducted two evening classes 
for young and adult farmers which were 
considered successful, but I believe that 
ten hours spent with parents when and 
where needed in discussing problems in 
the selection and conduct of — and 
as a means of getting their understand- 
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ing and co-operation, are as valuablé to 
them and to me as ten meetings spent in 
evening classes. And I believe in evening 
classes. Such parent conferences are not 
for the purpose of getting the parents to 
accept the boy’s or the instructor’s ideas 
or desires. They are really conferences 
conducted in a give and take spirit. But 
when the project in a new enterprise 
program is once started and agreed upon, 
there are standards of practice that must 
be maintained without compromise. 


Instructor must accept responsibility 
for success of new types cf projects. 

I maintain that the instructor must 
assume responsibility for the success of 
projects and particularly new types of 
projects. ‘lhis responsibility should not 
be assumed and carried out in arbitrary 
manner, but should be placed on the 
highest possible educational plane with 
both the parents and boy thru the 
closest kind of conference and under- 
standing. But when practices which de- 
termine the success of a new project 
undertaking are questioned or likely to 
be changed, the instructor must be pre- 
pared to stand on his own feet and fight 
for what he knows is proved and scien- 
tifie practice. 

In starting new projects in poultry 
production which must succeed, every- 
body’s ideas (and there are many in 
poultry raising) won’t work. The easiest 
way, the line of least resistance, is to 
select projects in the prevailing and es- 
tablished types of farming. This is usual- 
ly a sound practice, too. But when the 
facts and conditions point to project 
selection in new types of farming, the 
instructor must be prepared to take a 
firm stand and take strong measures, if 
necessary, to see the projects thru to a 
successful conclusion. He cannot afford 
to get ‘‘cold feet.” —.. 

Projects are always three-cornered 
arrangements and agreements. This 
makes it easy for an instructor to shift 
the blame or responsibility for a poor 
project upon the neglect or failure of the 
boy or parents. ‘This is a lazy and 
cowardly attitude. Unfavorable factors 
may develop which he may not be able 
to control, but since he is responsible 
for guiding the boy in the selection and 
conduct of his projects and for making it 
an educational undertaking, he should 
not shift any blame for failure upon the 
parents or boy until he has given him- 
self a thoro examination as a possible 
cause of failure. If instructors assume 
this attitude, the problem of project 
selection and supervision, especially for 
new types of projects, will not be taken 
lightly. 


Typical Project Selection 
BILL BRENNER 


Home Farm Survey, 1935 

Total acres in farm: 50; acres culti- 
vatable: 17; acres uncultivatable: 33. 

Farm animals: 5 cows, 2 heifers, 2 
horses, 1 brood sow, 25 chickens. 

Crop enterprises: 2 a. oats and vetch; 
4 a. corn; 2 a. potatoes; 6 a. wheat; 1 a. 
pasture; 2 a. small and tree fruits mostly 
for home use (apples, cherries, peaches, 
prunes, walnuts, filberts, strawberries) ; 
1 a. homestead; 14 a. rented for oats. 


Project Program: 
First year—1935-36; 600 straight run 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Evening Class Work in 
Indiana 
R. S. BUNDY, Teacher, 


Rensselaer, Indiana 


Havina taught full time vocational 
agriculture for six years at Rensselaer, 
I decided with some timidity to try to 
organize an evening class in farm shop 
for adult farmers. To my surprise 51 men 
reported for the class the first night. 
Accordingly we listed on the blackboard 
the jobs which they wanted to take up. 
They proved to include rope work, 
soldering, harness repair, harness mak- 
ing, fitting edge tools, sharpening and 
setting timber, circle saws and hand 
saws, and farm carpentry. As my room 
consisted of but one basement room used 
as a classroom for my day students, we 
were hampered for space. I asked half of 
the men to come on Tuesday night and 
the other half to come on Thursday 
night. The tools we had were a few I 
borrowed from the janitor. Some of the 
men brought in saws, hammers, and 
squares. Some of the men worked out in 
the hall. In spite of this very limited 
equipment a number of jobs were dem- 
onstrated by me and by members of the 
class. Each man then performed some in- 
dividual work so that I could help him. 
We had a wonderful spirit in this class, 
and the men learned to do a number of 
the jobs. 

Sessions were held 10 nights for each 
group or a total of 20 nights. The average 
weekly attendance was 50. 

In the winter of 1934 at the conference 
of my key men, it was decided to put on 
a hog production school. There was a lot 
of interest in this. I prepared a number 
of brown paper and crayon charts pre- 
vious to the class session. Usually the 
farmer members of the class would 
answer the questions. I would use the 
charts to further prove the value of the 
good practices under discussion. Also, I 
asked each man to follow two new im- 
proved practices on his farm which he 
had never tried before and which were 
taught in evening class. Most of the men 
agreed to this. I have found later in visit- 
ing some of these men that many tried 
to follow up the practices learned in the 
class. In some cases, the men were un- 
able to follow certain good practices the 
year of the class but were making plans 
to do so the following year. Sometimes it 
has taken two or three years for them to 
get their pigs raised on clean ground. 
However, my point is that they finally 
got it done or started. 

I do not have any definite time to 
visit these men as a follow-up, but I try 
to contact each man on his farm, if possi- 
ble, if not, elsewhere, and discuss his 
problems with him. I do not tell each 
man that he must have a project—that 
would scare him out. I do not consider 
my evening class work finished when the 
class is over in the late winter, but that 
I still have a follow-up responsibility 
with these men. 

In 1935 the men decided that our 
evening class subject should be farm 


management, including problems in farm 
accounting, prices, money, and farm 
business analysis. This was a large-sized 
order, but I had more interest in this 
subject than any. 

Last winter we took up another phase 
of farm management, agricultural plan- 
ning and soil conservation. As the winter 
came along the seed corn crisis devel- 
oped, in which it was found that hardly 
any of the seed corn would grow. So we 
spent four nights on seed testing and 
seed treatment with semesan. Here we 
found intense interest. One hundred and 
three men attended. Seed corn from 90 
farms was tested and several cribs of 
corn that would grow were discovered. 
It was a real service to the community. 
Also several dolls were made, in which 
some dolls contained treated seed and 
others untreated from the same ears. 
Quite a lot of difference could be seen 
in favor of treating. Practically every 
man treated his seed corn and tested it. 
This summer on our annual evening 
class, vocational agriculture, and 4-H 
tour, we visited the farm of one man who 
planted some treated corn and some un- 
treated. The difference could be seen. 

After conducting four evening classes 
it is my opinion that the practical sub- 
jects are the most popular and are appre- 
ciated the most. Each year, before I put 
on a class, I visit a few key men in the 
community and invite them into a pre- 
liminary meeting to discuss subject 
matter and to work out plans for the 
time and to insure attendance. I find 
that this seems to help insure the proper 
enthusiasm and attendance. I also try to 
visit key men who would likely have 
interest in the subject. For instance, in 
planning for my hog school in 1934 I 
tried to visit some of the large swine 
growers. I try to get the men to feel that 
it is their class. They elect class officers, 
several of the members are assigned to 
lead discussion or to perform class ex- 
periments before the class, or perform 
some job before the class. Everything is 
done that can be done to secure individ- 
ual participation. ‘Let the members 
teach their own class” is a good plan to 
follow, I have found. 

I have always made plenty of prepara- 
tion before each class period, in which 
I have tried to anticipate class questions 
and answers. The classes are conducted 
in such a way that they are not too dry. 
Many of the men have told me that 
they get a “kick” out of the meetings 
and for that reason like to come. 

At the close of the winter sessions a 
completion night is held for the men and 
their families, at which certificates are 
awarded. A supper is held at the close 
of the meeting. My school board and 
superintendent have been present in the 
past to help at each of these final meet- 
ings. Also my superintendent has co- 
operated very nicely with me by being 
present at least one evening and taking 
charge of some phase of the work. 

I believe that there are certain advan- 
tages to conducting evening classes in 
the community: 

(1) It brings the vocational teacher 
into contact with the most progressive 
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adult farmers and taxpayers of the com- 
munity, both in town and country, the 
farm owner, the tenant, and some land- 


lords. 

(2) It helps to sell the high school to 
many people who have no other contact 
with the school. The school is helping 
them in return for the taxes they pay. 

(3) Many of the fathers of the boys in 
the day school classes will be enrolled in 
the evening class. This will help the 
teacher put over the boy’s program on 
the home farm because dad understands 
more about the advantages of scientific 
agriculture. The boy will receive more 
encouragement from dad to stay in the 
class and do his best work in class and on 
the farm with his farm practice studies. 

(4) It helps to keep the vocational 
teacher more practical by being in con- 
tact with adult farmers actually on the 
job farming and trying to help them in 
working out their problems. 

(5) Lastly, it permits the teacher to 
expand his service to the community of 
a full time agricultural program to in- 
clude the four phases of his work, name- 
ly—with pre-vocational, all-day class 
students, part-time, and evening class 
students. 

Also I believe that the following re- 
quirements must be met for successful 
work in evening classes: 

(1) Some free time in the teacher’s 
daily schedule for opportunity to plan 
and prepare for this work 

(2) Sufficient room and equipment 

(3) Farmers must feel that they have 
problems to solve 

(4) Sympathetic viewpoint of teacher 
toward the problems, joys, and sorrows 
of rural people 

(5) Ability of the teacher to see and 
meet rural n 

(6) Tenure 

(7) Ground work must be laid before 
the class by arousing interest among the 
men most likely to be interested. 

I firmly believe that adult education 
is here to stay. I feel that I have a lot to 
learn about it and, for that reason, enjoy 
reading the articles written by other 
teachers in The Agricultural Education 
Magazine. 


Getting Evening School 
Work Started 


A. C. HALE, Teacher, 
Foreman, Arkansas 


Eveninea school work, as sponsored 
by the vocational department, centers 
around some special activity. 

Organized activities first started six 
years ago at a rural school 12 miles from 
Foreman. The main purpose of this or- 
ganization was social. Local musicians 
and talent were used for most of the 
entertainment. There is nothing in this 
community that will draw a larger crowd 
than musicians. This will hold true for 
most communities. These meetings con- 
tinue regularly during summer and 
winter. 
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The reason for mentioning this general 
social organization is that all evening 
class work has been an outgrowth from 
it, either directly or indirectly. At the 
general programs the house was usually 
full, averaging from 75 to 100 men, 
women, and children. This kind of a 
mixed crowd is not conducive to teach- 
ing a subject of specialized interest but 
it is a good place to learn what the com- 
munity’s wants and needs are. For ex- 
ample, the first specialized group came 
as a result of calls for information about 
grafting and budding pecans; this also 
included pruning and propagation of 
peaches, apples, and grapes. Special 
meetings were held and only those in- 
terested in the actual activities attended. 

The next outgrowth, which formed a 
unit for another evening class, came to 
meet the need of the cattlemen. At the 
general meeting complaints were made 
about the loss of cattle by theft, about 
the need for more and better bulls, and 
about the need for better methods of 
selling. Interest in cattle grew until a 
special group with separate meetings 
was organized for the cattlemen. This 
group has grown from 18 to 76 during 
the four years of its existence. At first 
this group was confined to one commu- 
nity; it now covers the county and is 
known as “The Little River Cattlemen’s 
Association.” As a result of the meetings 
three definite problems have been 
worked out: 

1. Offer of a standing reward of $50 to 
the person who furnishes information 
leading to conviction and sentencing of 
cattle theft. Making of “Brand Book”’ 
showing all the marks and brands of the 


Working on Levee 


members of the association. These books 
are distributed to each member, to each 
county officer, and to officers of the 
adjoining counties. As a cattleman joins 
he pays $1 into the association treasury 
to go for rewards. When this is used each 
member is assessed. The association has 
been effective enough that only one re- 
ward has been paid during the four years. 

2. To sponsor buying and exchang- 
ing purebred Hereford bulls.. 

3. To sponsor co-operative selling of 
feeder calves. 

The next unit came as an outgrowth 
of the cattlemen’s association. The 1935 
overflows along Red River made evi- 
dent, anew, the need for levees. A 
number of meetings were held to ac- 
quaint the farmers with what would be 
necessary to build and maintain the 
levee, how to build concrete re-enforced 
culverts and attach automatic flood 
gates, and other problems that go with 
levee control. The farmers in a co- 
operative effort just finished the last 
three-mile gap of a five-mile levee before 
planting time for the 1936 crop. The 
only money the farmers were out, except 
for their own labor, was $345. Of this 
amount $200 was used to buy cement 
and re-enforcement steel for two modern 
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automatic concrete flood culverts to take 
care of rainwater in pocket areas. The 
balance of the money was used for gas- 
oline and oil for heavy road machinery 
which was used in early stages of the 
levee. These levees protect about 11,000 
acres of fine alluvial cultivated land in 
Red River bottom. 

The levee people, as the general group, 
and the cattlemen’s association, are or- 
ganized permanently to meet any future 
problems. 

The picture shows one group at work 
on the levee. Four to five teams made a 
working group. 

The next special activity will probably 
center around the cleaning of the chan- 
nel of Walnut Bayou, which serves as 
surface drainage for the area protected 
from the river by the levees mentioned 
above. 


Part-Time Class 
Suggestions 


C. R. LASH, Teacher, 
Geneseo, Illinois 


Part-time schools: This group is com- 
prised of farm boys from 16 to 25 years 
of age who have dropped out of the 
regular school but who are not yet 
established in farming. The age limits 
are rather flexible. Younger boys may 
be in the class but because of their im- 
maturity they contribute very little and 
probably get less. Boys older than 25 
years of age probably consider them- 
selves above the group, as would those 
who are under 25 years of age but who 
have become established in farming for 
themselves. There is a place for this 
group in the evening school instead of 
the part-time school. 

Teachers who have held, or contem- 
plate holding, part-time classes are con- 
fronted with a host of questions. The 
answer to those questions is the logical 
way to discuss this subject of part-time 
schools. Each question will be taken up 
and discussed using my own experience 
in conducting part-time schools and 
from the experience of others who have 
studied the subject. 

The need: Each teacher must deter- 
mine the need from his own community 
survey. There is little doubt, however, 
but that any community has enough 
out-of-school farm boys to form the 
nucleus of a good class. Surveys con- 
ducted in several states show this to be 
a fact. 

Promotion: The teacher who wishes 
to conduct a part-time school should 
consult with his principal and school 
board; tell them what he is attempting, 
agree upon the compensation, see that 
added appropriations for materials and 
equipment are approved, and secure 
their approval. 

Recruiting: Upon this point depends 
the success or failure of the course. 
Make use of every available club and 
organization. Local service clubs, rural 
churches, the Farm Bureau, the all-day 
students, the F. F. A. chapter, the school 
records, and many other sources will 
supply the names of boys the local 
teacher working alone would not have 
found. Names alone, however, are not 
enough. The teacher must make personal 
contact with as many as possible. If 
he has time this is his best assurance of 
a good attendance. One thing he should 
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not fail to do is to contact “key” boys 
scattered about the community. Secure 
their promise to attend and to help 
with the recruiting. Letters or cards 
sent to the boys whose names have been 
secured probably will be of some help. 

Publicity: Teachers of agriculture are 
very poor writers. Here is one place to 
start. Write an article for the local 
papers telling what you are trying to do 
and stating the time and place of the 
first meeting. This is enough for the 
first article but weekly articles should 
appear from then on as the course 
progresses. 

Who shall teach the class? It is my 
opinion that the all-day teacher should 
be the teacher of the part-time class, 
with possibly special teachers or out- 
side help from time to time as occasions 
may arise. Specialists, veterinaries, 
neighboring agriculture teachers, and 
others may be used for some jobs in 
which the local teacher does not feel 
himself well qualified. 

Length of the course: The course may 
be of the short intensive type, held 
probably once or twice a week during 
the winter months; or it may be of 
the long intermittant type, meeting 
monthly or bi-monthly thruout the year; 
or it may be a combination of both. 
I prefer the latter. This is the type 
where the class meets weekly during 
the winter months when work is slack, 
then monthly during the rest of the year 
as new jobs arise. These monthly meet- 
ings may be a seasonal review of some 
of the jobs discussed during the winter 
just before these jobs are to be taken up 
on the farm. Some teachers have the 
classes meet more often than once a 
week but my preference is for only one 
meeting a week. This gives the teacher 
more time to prepare for the next meet- 
ing and believe me he needs time. 

Time of day to hold the class: Some 
teachers hold the classes during the day 
if time permits either during a vacant 
period or two or after school. I think, 
however, that during the evening is the 
best time. The preference of the boys 
should be considered as well as the con- 
venience of the instructor. We have had 
both at Geneseo and much prefer the 
evening meetings. 

Organization: Boys like to feel that 
they are part of a group and nothing 
does that better than for them to elect a 
set of officers. We have done that and 
found that the group stays better and is 
ready for the next year. You will need 
a president who opens and closes the 
meetings, appoints committees, intro- 
duces speakers, if any, and does all of 
the things any club president should do. 
The secretary calls the roll and may, 
with some help, keep a record of the jobs 
studied. The reporter handles all pub- 
licity or appoints some one to cover 
certain phases of the publicity. 

What to teach: The boys themselves 
should have their say as to what they 
want. Of course, the teacher probably 
can very diplomatically guide them to 
the enterprise he thinks they should 
study and still let them think it is their 
own choice. It should be one enterprise, 
however, such as swine production, poul- 
try production, feeding of farm animals, 
or the like; not just a series of meetings 
on different subjects. The least success- 
ful of our part-time schools have been 
the latter type. 

The first meeting: Here is where the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Mechanics 


Shop Projects 


H. T. SHIELDS, Instructor, 
Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin 


Tue agriculture department in the 
high school has established the custom 
of stamping each farm shop project 
which goes into the community with 
the name of the department and the 
name of the boy who did the work. In 
this way, everyone in the community 
sees what the department is doing in 
shop work, and one practical phase of 
+ ot of the department is adver- 
tised. 


The F.F.A. members also displayed 
the shop projects they had made at the 
parent and son banquet this winter. The 
exhibit consisted of wagon boxes, hay- 
racks, feeders, doubletrees, forge work, 
soldering, bolt and pipe threading, rope 
splices, halters, belt lacing, harness re- 
pairing, and oiling. 


The University of Hawaii 
Completes Its First 
Farm Shop Class 


G. C. COOK, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Hawaii 


Tue first university course in farm 
mechanics to be held in the Territory of 
Hawaii has just been completed. The 
class was conducted by the writer of 
this article. This work was given for the 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
cadet teachers on the island of Maui. 
The meetings were held twice weekly 
for a period of 13 weeks. The 12 members 
of the class received two credits in the 
University of Hawaii for the course. 

Since this was the first university 
course in farm shop work held in the 
territory it was divided into two parts, 
namely, methods and practice. The 
meetings in methods were held on Thurs- 
day nights and the practice work on 
Saturdays. A period of three hours was 
devoted to each meeting. The teachers 
were very much interested in the course 
and eager to learn, since, with the excep- 
tion of one or two members from the 
mainland, it was their first training in 
this work. They were also much inter- 
ested in the course because they want 
to start some farm shop work for their 
classes in vocational agriculture. 

The following is a list of the jobs 
which were covered in farm shop meth- 


ods: determining the importance of farm 
mechanics and qualifications of teachers, 
choosing a farm shop, securing farm 
shop equipment, securing and storing 
tools, arranging the farm shop, choosing 
and filing teaching materials, determin- 
ing the course content, organizing the 
course content, making out schedules 
and planning the lesson, classroom 
teaching phases of farm mechanics, con- 
ducting class in the shop, grading farm 
mechanics work, making the shop self 
supporting, providing a home farm shop, 
and organizing part-time and evening 
classes in farm mechanics. 

Organized class discussion was held 
on each of the above jobs using reference 
books. Following the class discussion 
of each job the teachers were given prac- 
tice in shop on the doing of the job. For 
example, the jobs in selecting hardware 
were followed by having the members of 
the class select and mount samples of 
hardware. The jobs on painting and 
finishing were followed by practice in 
finishing. Class discussion on soldering 
was followed by practice in soldering. 
All jobs were conducted in this way. The 
teachers not only received experience in 
farm shop methods and skill, but also 
had a nice collection of illustrative ma- 
terials to use in their teaching. 


Planning a Farm Mechanics 
Course 


F. E. CARPENTER, Instructor, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Tuat a course in farm mechanics 
must be well-planned if it is to be effec- 
tive and worth while is generally ac- 
cepted. Such a course may not be fol- 
lowed strictly; but it should serve as a 
valuable guide thruout the year as to 
content of the course and methods to be 
used. 
In preparing a course of study in first 
year farm mechanics, I set up the follow- 
ing objectives as a guide: 

1. To provide for adequate instruction 
in mechanical skills along with practice 
on shop jobs 

2. To secure a balance in the student’s 
shop program with precision in each 
enterprise 

3. To provide for needed equipment 
in connection with the student’s project 
program 

4. To promote and begin the estab- 
lishment of a home farm shop. 

The first step in planning my course 
was to select the enterprises to be 
studied and decide the relative impor- 
tance of each. In doing this, considera- 
tion was given to the student’s needs in 
connection with home project work, type 
of farm mechanics work done by farmers 
in the community, and probable future 
developments in farm mechanics. 

After selecting the enterprises to be 
studied and allotting the approximate 
amount of time to be spent in each, a 
study was made of the skills involved in 
doing the common jobs within each 
enterprise. 
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A list of these skills was organized in 
the order to be taught. The most im- 
portant point to watch here was to time 
the lessons, as far as possible, so as to 
precede actual work on projects in the 
shop. 

The next step was to work out the 
procedure to follow in actually organiz- 
ing and teaching shop work. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the plan which 
I am now using: 

1. At the beginning of the year an 
outline of the enterprises to be studied 
was made with the students, and the 
approximate amount of time to be spent 
in each enterprise was determined. This 
is called a “‘Student Guide for Study and 
Practice.’ The following is the outline 
that we are using this year: 


Enterprise Weeks 
i  -. shake coumew bak acunaee ees 2 
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CE riches ccmenapne cag ihe raneenes 1 
Gd hes kek tbaek 2h poh htad wees 1 
es i cia tnt wiguld cde @ Saabs oer eeael 1 
0d aloe gel gia hh ae rae 8 
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2. Each student selects the enterprises 
in which he needs to do immediate work, 
and, thru shop enterprise surveys made 
at home, he selects his first list of project 
jobs. The first surveys are made by the 
end of the first six weeks of school. 

3. Jobs — are organized into a 
six weeks’ s ee This process is 
to be sehen or each succeeding six- 
weeks’ period. 

4. As outlined in the teaching calen- 
dar, instruction in basic skills is timed 
so as to precede, as far as possible, the 
actual work on the projects. 

5. A student notebook is kept which 
parallels instruction and practice. The 
notebook includes the following: 

(1) Notes on completed lessons 
_ (2) Plan sheets for each major shop 


ob 

, (3) Individual shop program and 

record of work done in the shop. 

6. In presenting lessons in the basic 
shop skills the following procedure is 
used except where lessons do not lend 
themselves to it: 

(1) Demonstrations 

(2) Notes on each lesson written up 
for notebook 

(3) Practice by students on worth- 
while projects 

(4) Review of skills taught. 

Approximately 30 minutes of each 
shop period is used in presenting lessons 
in the basic shop skills. This instruction 
is given to the class as a whole and indi- 
vidual instruction supplemented on shop 
projects. 

The following is a teaching calendar 
or course of study for first year students. 
The jobs are followed in about the order 
listed. 

General: introduction to course, home farm shop, 
enterprise surveys, identification of hardware 

Carpentry: selecting materials, figuring bills of 
material, reading drawings, making sketches 

ae Fitting: removing rust and oiling tools, 
grinds ing pane mening ro ding drill installing tool han- 


Cold Iron: 
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Sheet Metal: generating blow torch, heating 
copper, tinning copper 
arpentry: measuring, squaring, sawing, planing, 
chiseling, boring, using hammers, setting nails 
Sheet Metal: cleaning work, selecting flux, run- 
ning solder, sweating on a patch 
arness Repair: making waxed threads, stitching 
leather, ate eg 


Cold Iron: drilling iron, grinding iron, riveting, 
punching we 
Forging: building a forge fire, maintaining a 


forge e, heating stock, measuring stock, cutting 
stoc 

Carpentry: assembling and justing planes, 
comnins, setting screws, leveling and plumb- 


in 

"Rope: whipping, crowning, making eye splice, 
useful knots and hitches, making short splice, mak- 
ing straight line sketches 

rawing: lettering, drawing to scale 

Forging: annealing, tempering tools, upsetting 
and enlarging tools, squaring stock, bending stock, 
drawing out stock, twisting stock 

Tool Fitting: jointing a hand saw, filing a hand 
saw, setting a hand saw 

Harness Repair: knowing parts and fittings, 
cleaning harness, oiling harness, using rivets 

Painting: selecting paints, calculating quantities 
of paint, preparing surface for paint, priming, ap- 
plying paint, repainting, caring for brushes 

Carpentry: gluing, shellacking 

Pipe Fitting: measuring pipe, cutting pipe, thread- 
ing pipe, selecting proper fittings, assembling pipe 
fittings, yo pipe 

Glazing: handling and measuring glass, cutting 
glass, fastening glass 

General: home farm shop and equipment. 


I have found that a course, organized 
as I have outlined, helps to accomplish 
objectives and saves time for the teacher. 


Part-Time Suggestions 


(Continued from page 31) 


teacher will make or break his part-time 
school, so it should be a good one. The 
boys will either go home with a feeling 
that it is time wasted and not come back 
or they will go home fired with enthu- 
siasm and when they come back to the 
next meeting probably bring a new 
member. As an example, 46 attended 
our first meeting last year and 81 the 
second. That attendance, by the way, 
held up almost to that mark right thru 
the course. 

The first meeting might be carried on 
something as follows: The teacher should 
get there early. Have the tables arranged 
in a hollow square, if possible, with a 
desk and plenty of blackboard space 
at the open end of the square. As the 
boys arrive let them talk in groups or 
mill around as they please but be sure 
there is none of the formality of a regu- 
lar classroom. Start on time, and close 
on time. Never let a meeting drag. Seat 
the boys and proceed to get acquainted. 
I like a stunt we use which has another 
object besides getting acquainted. 
The boys each stand up and give their 
name, their age, the size of their farm, 
whether it is owned or rented, the crop 
acres in each crop, and the number of 
head of each kind of livestock kept. As 
this information is given it is written 
into a special form prepared before, 
either on the board or on large sheets of 
paper tacked on the wall. 

Anyone can see the value of this infor- 
mation to the teacher as a basis for the 
subjects taught. We also use a special 
survey blank with additional informa- 
tion which the teacher himself fills in 
for his own information. 

With this information on the board 
before them let the boys choose the 
subject for the class. As I said before, 
guide that choice diplomatically but 
let them think it is their choice. Then 
show them the possibilities in the subject 
with leading questions or any other de- 
vise you may use. 

They are pretty well acquainted by 
this time so proceed to elect officers. 

Next let them choose the night they 
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wish to meet. List on the board all the 
reasons for and against each night sug- 
gested, taking into consideration church 
organizations, regular school functions, 
and other regular meetings. The boys 
know then they are being considered 
and so do the organizations about town. 

Then spend a half hour of good recrea- 
tion and I am sure the boys will go home 
satisfied. 

Teaching methods and procedure: The 
educational needs, individual needs, age 
variation, and differences in education 
and training of part-time students com- 
pared to all day students, makes lesson 
planning a particularly difficult matter. 
Complete lesson plans usually cannot 
be made far in advance of teaching the 
job. I do not mean the teacher should 
not make a teaching plan without job 
outlines, etc., before he starts teaching. 
But I do know he will have to change his 
plans more frequently than with his all- 
day classes. Therefore, I favor making 
of lesson plans from week to week. 

Recreation: Poys all like some super- 
vised organized play. Some time should 
be devoted to this phase of the boys 
development at each meeting. The offi- 
cers of the organization should appoint 
a recreation committee at each meeting 
to meet the teacher and plan the recrea- 
tion for the next meeting. 

Supervised farm practices: Here is 
where the teacher will run into difficul- 
ties if he insists on a regular project 
similar to the all-day students. Good 
as supervised farm practices are, I do 
not think we can insist upon them with 
our part-time classes and do the most 
good. I am in favor of keeping a record 
of new and improved practices carried 
on the farm. 

Characteristics of part-time students: 
The following are some characteristics 
of part-time students that, if recognized 
by the teacher, will help him to conduct 
a better class. 

1. They do not like formality 

2. They do not like formal classes with 
study, recitation, and notebooks. 

3. They may lack confidence in them- 
selves. 

4. Most of them are out to really learn 
and are not interested in grades or 
credits. 

5. They have acquired considerable op- 
perative skill but lack manageri<l 
experience and training. 

6. They like to recite their own exper- 
iences. 

7. They like particularly to participate 
in sports and games. This may be the 
only reason some of them attend a 
part-time class but if it is they still 
cannot help getting something out of 
the class discussions. 


Helpful Hints: 

1. Use a survey blank. 

2. Have someone take down the full 
proceedings of the class. Edit this, 
condense it, have it mimeographed, 
and hand it out to the class at the 
close of the next meeting. Punch 
holes in the mimeographed sheets so 
they can put them in a notebook. 

3. Have plenty of bulletins for distribu- 

tion. Show them how to bind and 
index them for future reference. 

. Have plenty of blackboard space and 

use it. 

. Use plenty of illustrative material. 

. Start the class promptly and close 

promptly. 

7. Visit their farm as often as possible. 
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They like to know you are interested 
in them. 


Starting New Types of 
Farming 


(Continued from page 29) 


chicks (1935-36) raised 290 hens; re- 
modeled old house for temporary use as 
chicken house, raised grain pasture for 
green feed; cost of producing pullets, 
5le, cash costs 32c. 

Second year—1936-37; 290 laying 
hens, 500 pullets (sexed) chicks; will 
have a flock of 700 hens this fall; built 
permanent brooder with lumber from 
old building, new foundation and roof; 
is building 500 hen laying house; supple- 
mentary practice in dairy with father 
who plans to build up to ten cow dair 
by renting some additional land for feed. 

Third year; increase the size and 
quality of laying flock by rigid culling 
and additional chicks; build a second 
500 hen laying house; strawberries, 
1 a.;supplementary practice in dairying. 

Fourth year and thereafter; have and 
maintain a flock of 1,000 hens; strawber- 
ries, 3a.;supplementary work in dairying 
with father; a specific written contract 
sets forth project arrangements and 
relations between Dad and boy. 


Evald Westlund 


Farm Survey, 1935 

Total acres in farm: 12; cultivatable: 
10; uncultivatable: 2. 

Farm animals: 3 dairy cows, 1 heifer, 
50 chickens, 1 horse, 2 feeder pigs. 

Farm crops: 5 a. clover; 1 a. corn; 
2 a. oats; 1 a. loganberries and raspber- 
ries; 1 a. fruits for home use (apples, 
cherries, peaches, prunes, walnuts, pears, 
filberts, strawberries); Father works for 
wages part-time. 


Project Program 

First year—1935-36; 200 pullet 
(sexed) chicks; repaired and remodeled 
buildings on place for brooder house 
and laying house; raised kale and grain 
crops for pasture and green feed; estab- 
lished one acre of Red Heart straw- 
berries. 

Second year—1936-37; 500 pullet 
chicks plus last year’s laying flock; 1 a. 
of Red Heart strawberries; built large 
but portable for brooder house; build- 
ing laying house. 

Third and fourth year; increase laying 
flock to 2,000 hen size with necessary 
buildings, equipment, and range; 3 to 4 
acres of strawberries. 


Summary of Recommendations for Re- 
ducing Costs Based on Analysis of 
Individual Project Practices 

1. Reducing labor costs by: 

a. reduce the amount of hired labor. 

b. raising chicks in larger units. 

c. purchase sexed chicks instead of 
straight run. 

d. using an electric brooder with wire 
screen frames under it, automatic 
water fountains, and permanent 
brooder house instead of colony 
houses. 

e. increase use of range. 

2. Reducing feed costs by: 

a. purchasing feed in large quantities. 

b. purchase of scratch feeds in season. 

c. purchase of feeds co-operatively. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Studies and Investigations 


E. C. MAGILL E. R. ALEXANDER 


Study of Out-of-School Young Men 


HOWARD MARTIN, Teacher, 


Vergennes, Vermont 


In ANALYZING 
the problem of 
providing pro- 
grams in Vermont 
for the young men 
who are out of 
school and living 
on farms, a group 
of 100 young men 
was studied. The 
group studied was 
located within the 
patronage area of 
the Vergennes, 
Vermont, High 
School. 

Ninety-six young men were located in 
an area of 105 square miles. The ten ad- 
ditional young men were located in towns 
whose entire area was not included in the 
patronage area of the school. (Records 
were secured on 100 only.) The study 
was limited to young men between the 
ages of 14 and 24 who were not in school 
and also who were living or working on 
farms in the area. The study was de- 
signed to secure data essential to the 
establishment of a program, to be ad- 
ministered by the teacher of agriculture 
and adapted to the needs of the part- 
time group. 

A brief summary of the methods em- 
ployed, findings, and conclusions follow. 


Howard Martin 


Methods 


Locating Young Men: Names were se- 
cured from the 1930 census of each 
town by school districts. Names of young 
men known to be in school were elimina- 
ted. Young men residing in the several 
school districts and known by the author 
assisted in the location of young men on 
specific farms. 

Interviewing Young Men: (Approxi- 
mately 160 hours of time were spent in 
interviewing the young men. The dis- 
tance traveled was about 600 miles.) 
In securing the data the co-operation of 
the young men’s parents was solicited. 


Findings 
Age of Young Men: The number of 


young men in each age group was as fol- 
lows: 


Age Number Age Number 
Group Boys Group Boys 

14 2 20 16 

15 6 21 10 

16 4 22 9 

17 13 23 ll 

18 15 24 

19 7 


The average age of young men studied 
was 19.6 years. The medium of the ages 
was 20. 

Education: On the average the young 


men had attended school 10.66 years 
and completed 10.53 grades. Fifty-two 
young men completed one year or more 
of high school, 32 graduated from high 
school, and 38 young men had studied 
vocational agriculture an average of 3.15 
years. 

Reasons for Leaving School: The five 
major reasons indicated by young men 
ranked as follows: (1) to work at home; 
(2) completed school; (3) to work out; 
(4) failed in work; and (5) expense. 

Distance From Center (Vergennes) : The 
average distance was 6.6 miles. Forty- 
nine percent of the group was within a 
five mile radius, 83 percent within a 10 
mile radius. Little or no relationship was 
found between high school attendance 
and distance to school. Sixty-one percent 
of the group either owned or had the use 
of a car. 

Membership in Organization: Mem- 
bership of young men in 11 organizations 
was 57. Membership in types of organi- 
zations: religious, 40; adult agricultural, 
11; fraternal, 2; and miscellaneous, 4. 


Table I. Farming Status of 100 


KEY TO STATUS 


Status 


Laborer (away from home) 


OWNS oe Goto 


Young men spent 79 percent of 4,088 months in 
the allowance or farm laborer status. 


Partner at home........ 2.000. 
Non-farming occupations. ... .. 
I, 0c nnd wed eh c 8.56 60 
Renter or operator............ 
Manager of farm............. 
Advanced education.......... 


Figure II: Percen of 100 Young Men E 
. in Each Fa 


‘arming Status. (August, 1936) 


Percent 


KEY TO STATUS 


Status 


GONE A G9 Poe 


Of the young men, 77 percent were engaged in 
farming either on the allowance or farm 


status. 


Laborer away from home...... 
BS es 
Partners at home............. 
Renter or operator............ 
Related farm occupation... ... . 
Manager of a farm............ 


«al 


Young Men in Relation to Age 


AGE GROUPS 
4 | 15 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 
d Total Number in Age Groups 

aneatniamaune aed 2 6 4/13] 15 7 | 16) 10 9} 11 “hee 
At home with ot at a ot ee 

allowance......... 33 1 5 3 8} 11 1 2 1 1 17.4 
Wages at home....... 27 | 1} | | 3] 3| 4] 7| 2] 2| 3 19.96 
Wages not at home... x a hee zy ey 2 ae oar “y 4 2 20 .64 
Enterprises athome | 6 | | | | | 2 2] 3 20.16 
Partnerathome....... 8 | | | | | | 2] a 3| 2 21.25 
Renter or operator.... 5 aa Gf) 2 a “3 1 22.0 
Related farm occupa- ~~ tap 

RE Perr 3 1 2 22.5 
Manager of farm..... 1 i 2 ae 24.0 


Farming Status: The farming status of 
young men is shown in Table I. The 
percentage of time spent in each farming 
status and the percentage of young men 
engaged in each farming status is shown 
in Figure 1 and Figure 2. 


Figure I: Percentage of Total Months Spent in 
Each Farming Status by 100 Young Men 
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Home Farms of Young Men: Eighty- 
three percent of the young men were 
either sons of parents who were operat- 
ing a farm in the area or were operating 
a farm for themselves. The farms were 
all dairy farms. The size and efficiency 
of the farms were studied in relation to 
the number of brothers of the young men 
who were out of school and working on 
the home farm. The findings are listed in 
Table II and Table ITI. 


Table II. Size Factors of the Home Farm 
of 83 Young Men in Relation to 
Number of Brothers at Home 
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Brothers Out of 


Table II: School at Home 
Number of cases (40) | (35) (8) 
Number of brothers 0 1 2 
Size factors 
OO Err 121 156 199 
Acres rented............ 46 99 36 
Acres owned............ 210 213 
Ns 66.0 00 Ue sewn 28 30 41 
ies: ase kena ie 48 47 34 
Man equivalent*........ 2.4 7... = 


* Adjusted for (1) work done off the home farm 
(2) months young men were in schoo 


Table III. Efficiency Factors of the Home 
Farms of 83 Young Men in Relation 
to Number of Brothers at Home 


Brothers Out of 


Table III. School at Home 
Number of cases (40) | (35) (8) 
Number of brothers 0 2 
Efficiency factors 
Tons of milk per man. 33 29 24 
Dairy cows per man. ll 10 10 
Crop acres per man...... 49 53 50 
Production per cow...... 5900 (5800 /|4700 
Crop acres per cow...... 4.3 5.2 4.8 


Family Households: The average fam- 
ily household of the young men was 4.9 
members. The average age of fathers of 
young men was 55. Nine young men 
were married. 

Income and Investment: The income 
and investment of young men for a pe- 
riod of 30 months is shown in Table IV. 


Table IV. Income and Investment of 100 
Young Men in Relation to Age* 


Table IV. Average Investment 
Age Total | Average| Agricul- | Non-Agri- 

Number} Income tura’ cultural 

14 2 $ 69 ats $s 17 
15 6 oF? re, eee 
16 4 RR Bee 
17 13 346 74 34 
18 15 432 13 82 
19 7 594 21 43 
16 518 99 187 
21 10 1151 214 219 
22 9 1013 44 2 
23 11 973 156 236 
24 1108 185 254 
100 641 83 134 


Ss the period from January 1, 1934, to 
July 1, 1936. 


Conclusions 


1. The primary problem confronting 
young men is to make advancement in 
farming status. Educational programs to 
meet the real needs of the group must be 
designed to assist young men to make 
advancement in farming status. 

2. The age at which young men tended 
to make significant advancements in 
farming status was 19. Programs should 
prove most beneficial to young men 18 
years of age or over. 

3. The large percentage of young men 
engaged in the farm laborer status indi- 
cates that evening is more suitable than 
daytime for holding organization and 
educational meetings. 

4. The size of the home farms on 
which young men work, measured in 
terms of cows per man, tends to be the 
same for groups having one or more than 
one young man per farm. A careful study 
and analysis of the home farm business 
is indicated as a basis for determining 
what opportunities exist thereon for sat- 
isfactory establishment in farming. 
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5. Incomes per young man were low. 
Ways of increasing cash income should 
be stressed. 

6. Agricultural investments per young 
man were low. A definite need for guid- 
ance is indicated. Guidance in securing 
credit should be provided. 

7. Successful advancement in farming 
status is dependent on many factors. 
The experience, education, ability, op- 
portunities at home, and family rela- 
tionships of young men should receive 
careful study by young men before se- 
lecting and deciding upon a farming pro- 
gram. 

8. Training in the responsibilities and 
opportunities of membership in or- 
ganizations should constitute an impor- 
tant phase of a program for the group. 

9. A study of the efficiency of enter- 
prises on the home farm and problems of 
farm management should be included in 
the program. But such study should be 
secondary to problems of the individual 
young men which are centered in be- 
coming established in farming on a defi- 
nite and worth-while basis. 

10. Special provisions should be in- 
cluded in the program to make it worth- 
while and functional to young men who 
have no opportunities on a home farm. 


Can We Predict Teaching 
Success? 
PROFESSOR S. S. SUTHERLAND, 


Teacher-Training, 
Davis, California 


An EVER pres- 
ent problem of the 
teacher-trainer, 
the supervisor, and 
the school admin- 
istrator is that of 
the teacher selec- 
tion. To the teach- 
er-trainer each 
year comes a group 
of junior and sen- 
ior students who 
wish to prepare for 
teaching vocation- 
al agriculture. 
Whom should he advise to enroll and 
whom should he discourage? The super- 
visor and the administrator receive doz- 
ens of placement folders from applicants 
for teaching positions. Which of these 
men should he recommend, and on what 
should he base his judgment? 

What information regarding a candi- 
date will enable us to look into the future 
and predict how successful this man will 
be as a teacher of vocational agriculture? 
Do the objective things which we can 
learn about a candidate give us a basis 
for this prediction, or must we delve into 
the realm of that well-known intangible 
“personality” for our answers? 

From a study of the records of some 
30 vocational agriculture teachers in 
California, we have some information on 
these problems which may be of interest. 
The study which has been made of these 
records is not complete and includes 
those of only a comparatively small 
number of teachers, but some of the 
findings seem significant. The 31 teach- 
ers included in this study have each been 
teaching from one to four years and were 
trained under the cadet system used in 
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this state. The state and regional syper- 
visors rate four of these teachers as 
“outstanding” and 11 as definitely 
“above average’ as compared to the 
some 250 teachers in the state. This rat- 
ing is not entirely subjective, as these 
supervisors use a rating scale in evaluat- 
ing the work of agriculture teachers for 
the purpose of pro-rating reimburse- 
ment. 

For the placement data on these men, 
we find eight of them who had distinct- 
ly more farm experience before entering 
the teacher-training program than the 

others. The typical teacher in this group 
was “born and raised” on a farm, car- 
ried three years of supervised farming in 
vocational agriculture, and worked on 
farms during summer months while at- 
tending high school and college. These 
eight, however, had more than that. 
Each had owned or managed a farm of 
his own for at least a year sometime after 
graduating from high school; several had 
worked as cow testers, county agents, 
horticultural inspectors, or farm fore- 
men. 

Now, before we give you the results of 
our findings, would you expect to find 
your successful teachers in this group? 
Can we predict success on the basis of 
farm experience? The answer should be 
“yves,”’ but our results say “‘no. 

Only three of these eight developed in- 
to above average teachers, while twice 
that many—six of the eight—with the 
poorest farm experience records, have 
turned out to be superior teachers. In 
addition to this, two of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in this better-than-aver- 
age group were not farm reared and had 
barely the minimum farm experience re- 
quired of teacher-training candidates. 

Since we cannot find the answer in 
farm experience, let us look elsewhere. 
How valuable is a good scholastic rec- 
ord? How much weight should we attach 
to the evidence in the transcript of rec- 
ord? Will the Phi Beta Kappa or the 
Alpha Zeta keys open the doors to suc- 
cess in teaching vocational agriculture? 

From the transcripts of these 31 
teachers, we determined their grade 
point average in their upper division 
work—courses taken during their junior 
and senior years in college. We allowed 
three points for each “A” grade; two 
points for each ““B” grade; one point for 
each “C”’ grade; no points for each ““D” 
grade, ete., and by dividing the number 
of points earned by the number of cred- 
its completed, we obtained grade point 
averages for each. From our analysis, we 
found these facts: 

1. Eight of the teachers were in the 
“honors” group with grade point aver- 
ages from 2.00 to 2.72. Six of these eight 
were above average teachers. 

2. Seven just “got by” with averages 
from 1.0 to 1.4. Three of these were 
above average teachers. 

3. The grade point average for the 15 
superior teachers was 1.86; for the other 
16 teachers 1.57. 

A little better relationship here. If we 
pick teachers with high scholastic rec- 
ords in their last two years in college, 
made in subjects dealing mostly with 
technical agriculture, the chances are 
three to one we will get a superior teach- 
er. The man who made low grades dur- 
ing these years has a little less than a 50- 
50 chance, three to four, of making good. 
If we were to eliminate, however, these 
seven men with less than 1.5 scholastic 

(Continued on page 38) 
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uture Farmers of America 


A Vital Movement 


F. B. MUMFORD, dean of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture for the past 
26 years says; “I think this Future 
Farmers of America organization with 
its 3,500 members in Missouri and 120,- 
000 in the United States one of the 
biggest, most vital movements for the 
good of agriculture. And students of 
vocational agriculture get a fine founda- 
tion for college work here when they 
graduate.”’ More than 250 former voca- 
tional agriculture pupils are now en- 
rolled at the Missouri State University. 
(From The Missouri Ruralist, May 15, 
1937.) 


Our Future Farmers 


(Editorial from The Missouri Ruralist, May 
15, 1937, submitted by Sherman Dickinson.) 


Twenty years ago no Missouri farm 
organization had a thousand members. 
Since that time the Grange, the Farm 
Bureau and the Farm Clubs have num- 
bered many thousands, but the growth 
of no organization has been as rapid 
or as significant as that of the Future 
Farmers of America. The Missouri chap- 
ters now have around 3,500 students 
paying dues. It is probable that at least 
15,000 young men and boys who have 
been interested in the F. F. A. now are 
in school or on Missouri farms. The 
national F. F. A. membership now is 
120,000 and the organization is only 
10 years old. No doubt a quarter of a 
million sons of the soil are directly or 
indirectly related to the work of this 
fine national group. These boys and men 
have been taught co-operation. They 
have been taught poise, assurance, pub- 
lic speaking. And pride in the dignity of 
farming. 

It still is too soon to decide what the 
F. F. A. will mean in relation to the 
political and economic setup of these 
United States of America. But with the 
growing power of organized labor, and 
the intolerance which has marked leader- 
ship of the sit-down strikers, we might 
well look ahead. Ten years from now 
there will be enough F. F. A. alumni 
producing food to say to labor and to 
industry, ‘‘Play ball with each other 
and with us who feed you or we'll show 
you a real ‘sit-down.’ We'll try produc- 
ing food for ourselves alone and see how 
you like that.” And they’ll have spokes- 
men in Congress. Little consideration is 
being shown farmers in this struggle 
for high wages for labor and high profits 
for industry. Wage increase means an 
instant jump in the price of manufac- 
tured products farmers must buy. Watch 
the F. F. A. It has become a potent 
force in American agriculture. 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


Seeing the Texas Centen- 
nial on Fifteen Dollars 


C. B. MATHIS, Teacher, 
Lewisburg, Kentucky 


OnrancGEBURG and Lewisburg 
F.F.A. chapters co-operated in sponsor- 
ing a trip to the Texas Centennial for 
their 16 members. 


R. 8. Trigg (back row extreme left), 
teacher at Orangeburg, had an ordinary 
two-wheel trailer that cost him $15. C. 
B. Mathis (front row extreme right), 
the teacher at Lewisburg, with help 
from some of his students, built a trailer 
of the same type for $14. Each boy paid 
$15, which was to be used to see the 
Centennial, to buy food, and for other 
needs on the trip. Money for cigarettes 
and the like had to be extra. One boy 
took $10 but most of them had less 
than five to throw away. The boys 
brought cakes, fried chicken, bacon, 
eggs, potatoes, and the like from home 
which saved buying quite a bit of food on 
the road. The rest of the camping equip- 
ment consisted of a bed roll each, one 
suitcase to each two boys, cooking 
utensils, two large tarpaulins to be used 
to sleep on and cover the trailers in bad 
weather, a two-hole coal oil burner, and 
a ten gallon milk can to furnish pure 
drinking water at all times. Each boy 
was required to be vaccinated against 
typhoid fever before he was allowed to 
make the trip. No tents were taken, and 
the delegation slept in the open every 
night except one when the rain caught 
them in Tennessee. Then all 18 slept 
in a large double room tourist cabin for 
one dollar. School yards proved to be 
good camping grounds, along with a few 
stops at state parks or free camping 
grounds around a good place to swim. 

The F.F.A. chapters along the way 
had been asked in advance to hunt 
places for the boys to stay, and they 
co-operated wonderfully. The Lewis- 
ville, Texas, Chapter, located just 30 
miles north of Dallas, arranged for the 
traveling Future Farmers to use their 
community hall while at the centennial 
as their headquarters. 

Even tho Kentucky was burnt up at 
the time the boys returned, they were 
convinced that Kentucky was the best 
place they had seen in 3,300 miles and 
11 states. Home in 14 days, all well, 
everybody in high spirits, and “not a 
kick in two trailer loads.” 
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Boys Borrow From Pro- 
duction Credit 


JOE DUCK, Instructor, 


Neosho, Missouri 


Six young farmers of the vocational 
agriculture department borrowed $500 
from the Production Credit Association 
of the Federal Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Following is the procedure they 
took in securing loans. They formed an 
organization and called it the Neosho 
High School Future Farmers Dairy 
Association. A letter was sent to the 
nearest Production Credit office asking 
about the proper steps to take. Blanks 
for making credit statements were sent 
to the instructor, who gave them to the 
members of the association, who in turn 
gave them to their parents to fill out. 
With the credit statements, the instruc- 
tor sent other material to the Production 
Credit office, giving the boys’ names, 
purpose of loans, and scope of projects. 
Individual notes were made by each 
student and endorsed by the parents. 
The instructor then made a master note 
for $500. 

The individual notes were given to 
the Production Credit Association as 
collateral. In three weeks the money 
arrived. The association kept $25 as 
class B stock for the association and 
retained the stock as collateral. Each 
boy bore his proportionate share of the 
$25 stock. The loans were made for one 
year. 

The students bought fresh cows or 
cows that were due to calve soon after- 
wards. Three boys bought two Jersey 
cows each and three boys bought one 
Jersey cow each. 

To date, $40 of the loan has been re- 
paid and $30 will be repaid this month. 


F. F. A. Barn Dance 


MARVIN ALLUM, Reporter, 
Gregory, South Dakota 


On OCTOBER 20, the Gregory 
Chapter of Future Farmers of America 
sponsored a Barn Dance. 

The gymnasium was decorated for the 
dance by making it look as much like a 
barn as possible. In one corner we had a 
pen, made of steel gates, 10 feet square 
in which we had several pigs and a calf. 
The floor inside the pen was well covered 
with cardboard and straw. In another 
corner we had several shocks of grain 
and one or two shocks of corn fodder 
and sprinkled a little of each around 
that vicinity. At the end opposite the 
orchestra we had ten bales of hay for 
seating purposes. They were occupied a 
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deal of the time by the boys who 
id not dance. 

Around the upper edge of the bleach- 
ers, at regular intervals, we nailed some 
1x4 inch boards outward and slightly 
upward. On these we hung a saddle and 
several sets of harness. 

We used lanterns strung on wire for 
light. These wires were strung about 
fifteen feet apart. There were three rows. 
For the orchestra on the stage we had to 
use electric lights. 

The programs were cut into the shape 
of a silo with the special numbers and 
blanks written inside. 

We had several special numbers, in- 
cluding a tap dance, jig, and an old 
fashioned hoe-down. All these numbers 
were given by students with the excep- 
tion of the hoe-down in which everyone 
took part. 

It was a rule that all persons attend- 
ing had to wear old clothes or pay twice 
the regular ten cent admission. Accord- 
ing to the gate receipts we had an atten- 
dance of 175. 


Future Farmers Complete 
Yearly Health Program 


L. G. ROTHNEY, Reporter, 
Williamston, Michigan 


Eacu year the local chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America have in- 
cluded in the yearly program some 
health activity. Last year the chapter 
conducted the tuberculosis campaign 
and was instrumental in securing the 
highest percentage of children ever to 
take the test in Michigan schools. This 
year the chapter decided upon a water- 
testing program when the State Health 
Department and Miss Lucille Tenny of 
the Ingham County Tuberculosis and 
Health Society agreed to assist in the 
work. 

The first step in the program con- 
cerned enlightening of all those who 
might be interested in water sanitation. 
This was accomplished, as far as the 
pupils were concerned, by passing out 
the bulletin, Well Water Supplies for 
Homes, which was reported on in class. 
Thru these discussions the pupils were 
prepared to observe certain data neces- 
sary to the securing of water samples. 

Mr. L. L. Miller was brought out 
from the State Department of Health to 
give an illustrated lecture on water 
sanitation. The Future Farmers in- 
vited all pupils who might be interested 
to attend this lecture. This illustrated 
lecture and discussion made everyone 
present conscious of the importance of 
clean water. 

Following the above preparatory 
steps, sterilized water bottles were ob- 
tained from the State Department of 
Health. A total of 112 tests were made 
during the period. After each bottle of 
water had been tested, the pupils’ par- 
ents and the agriculture teacher were 
informed of the results. 

The result of the first testing showed 
64 uncontaminated wells and 27 con- 
taminated wells. This meant that 30 per- 
cent of the wells tested contained water 
considered unsafe. On receiving these re- 
ports the pupils were immediately 
warned that much of the contamination 
shown was probably due to recent 
repairs on the wells. However, each 
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pupil receiving a report showing an 
unclean water sample was advised to 
secure another bottle, collect another 
sample, and have the water retested. 
After the wells had been retested, a 
sanitary engineer was sent for. 

Mr. Miller was again assigned to the 
project. Mr. Miller took Robert Allen, 
chairman of the health committee, 
or some other members, and the pupils 
whose wells continued to show contam- 
ination and drove to their homes. Here 
the wells were thoroly inspected, the 
problems discussed with the parents, and 
another sample of water taken for test- 
ing. During this procedure Future Far- 
mers were learning characteristics of 
good and bad wells and some situations 
to avoid in locating a well. 

The results of such a health program 
doubtlessly have far-reaching results. 
However, it is impossible to evaluate 
that which is prevented. No one can 
truthfully say how much disease or 
what unhealthy conditions have been 
eliminated and prevented. 


Boys Travel 1,700 Miles 
for $3.68 


M. G. VIA, Teacher, 
Randolph, Virginia 


Boys planning to take a farm tour, 
troubled over the financing of annual 
trips, may derive comfort from the 
experience of the Randolph Chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America. Twenty- 
one F. F. A. boys, and two bus drivers 
made a seven-day 1,700 mile motor tour 
of eastern United States and Canada 
for $3.68 each, being refunded $6.32 on 
a $10.00 deposit. 

Leaving Farmville, Virginia, in July, 
1936, the party journeyed to Washing- 
ton, D. C. by way of the Skyline Drive 
on top of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
which overlooks the fertile Shenandoah 
Valley. At Washington the party visited 
the capitol of the United States, Wash- 
ington Monument, the Congressional 
Library, and other points of interest. 
Upon leaving Washington, the party 
went to Baltimore, Maryland, and thru 
the fertile farming region of Pennsyl- 
vania by way of Harrisburg. The dele- 
gation then passed to St. Mary’s, New 
York, to see the extensive vineyards of 
that section. 

After an inspection of Niagara Falls 
for one-half day and night, the dele- 
gation went on into Canada. Canadian 
agricultural practices were observed, 
and especially noticeable were the 
numerous fine horses and beautiful grain 
fields. Agricultural practices were ob- 
served in Essex County, Canada, which 
apparently is the best agricultural spot 
in Canada. Farming seemed to be more 
thoro and systematic than any seen on 
the tour. 

Re-entering the United States at 
Detroit, the Ford plant was visited. The 
party headed homeward thru the wheat 
and corn section of the middle west. In 
Ohio the boys for the first time saw 
wheat combines at work. The route then 
lead thru parts of Kentucky. and the 
coal fields of West Virginia. 

The school board co-operated with 
the boys by furnishing them a bus to 
drive. Two bus drivers were carried, one 
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of which was given a free trip. 

The $3.68 cost included each person’s 
proportinate share of the expenses of 
traveling 1,700 miles, including such 
things as 208 gallons of gasoline, 12 
quarts of oil, food, camping, ferries, 
custom fees, bridge tolls, and incidentals. 
The party camped and cooked on the 
entire trip, and carried most of their 
food along, a goodly portion of which 
was brought back. 

It is almost impossible to picture the 
results of the trip recreationally or 
educationally. The boys now realize that 
farming is an industry, tremendous in 
size and remarkable in its variety and 
intensiveness. Belief in their own occu- 
pation is more firmly established. In- 
dustry, geography, and history have 
become more real. ‘I he chapter is already 
planning its next trip, this time going 
thru the southland. 


F. F. A. Sponsors 
Leadership Conference 


R. V. DIGGINS, Adviser, 
Redfield, South Dakota 


THERE are six departments in the 
Redfield district of which five are in 
their first or second year of existence. 
Of the six instructors only one has had 
more than two years of experience. 
Obviously then, there was one problem 
confronting all of us and that was to get 
our boys to see the scope, objectives, and 
duties of officers of the Future Farmer 
organization. 

Realizing the effect of outside contact 
on our boys in getting them to grasp the 
real purposes and meaning of the F.F.A., 
it was decided that the Redfield Chapter 
should sponsor a Future Farmer Leader- 
ship Conference. The advisers were in- 
vited, and the officers of the various 
chapters in the district were in atten- 
dance. We had 100 percent attendance. 
The Redfield Chapter conducted a regu- 
lar meeting using the opening ceremony. 
Reports of various committees were 
given; unfinished business was taken 
care of and new business disposed of in 
regular form. 

Following the meeting officers and 
advisers gathered around one of the 
tables for a general discussion. The 
terms, chapter, association, and Future 
Farmers of America, were discussed and 
their meanings made clear. Next was 
a discussion on the characteristics of 
good ceremonies—the conclusions being 
that to make the ceremonies effective, 
each officer must know his part; must 
put meaning into his part; pronounce 
words correctly; stand erect, and have 
all equipment in its proper place. The 
duties of officers were explained. Each 
of the F.F.A. emblems was discussed in 
regard to their significance so that all 
present might know just what they 
stood for and why they were adopted. 

Following the regular business meet- 
ing the boys and advisers were served 
a lunch by the Redfield Chapter. All 
expressed themselves favorably for more 
of the same kind of meetings. The in- 
structors have met in district meetings 
since, and all were agreed that the meet- 
ing had given new life to the F.F.A. 
chapters, that interest had been stimu- 
lated, and the boys were becoming 
F.F.A. minded. 
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Before School Opens 
(Continued from page 23) 


beneficial programs of work cannot be 
carried out in a single year. The annual 
program of work can be developed in 
detail after the long-time program is 
planned. 

It will be possible for the instructor 
to carry out certain phases or activities 
of his annual program of work before 
school opens. He will need to obtain and 
equip a suitable agricultural classroom. 
Equipment to obtain for the classroom 
may include furniture, books and bul- 
letins for use as references, illustrative 
materials for teaching purposes, and 
tools for the farm shop where farm 
shop is a part of the agricultural pro- 
gram. The furniture must be arranged, 
the equipment arranged for use, the 
reference materials classified and filed, 
and other necessary supplies checked 
and ordered. 

It is true that the activities of agri- 
cultural instructors in various com- 
munities will differ; nevertheless, in 
every case a great deal of time should 
be spent in carefully planning these 
activities in advance of the opening of 
the school session. The time spent by 
the instructor in planning before school 
opens will save many hours during the 
school session, and enable the instructor 
to push his work instead of letting his 
work push him. —Roy L. Davenport, 
Louisiana. 


Farm Census 


(Continued fram page 25) 


the school children, and in turn, to the 
farmers in the school area. This will 
help to overcome objections which 
might otherwise be offered when the 
school children wish to secure the farm 
records. 


Starting New Types of 
Farming 


(Continued from page 33) 


d. home mixing of scratch. 
e.use of home-grown feeds and 
skimmed milk. 

f. maximum use of range. 

g. reduce waste of feed. 

3. Reducing mortality and culling loss 

as follows: 

a. one of blood tested chicks 
only. 

b. purchase of strong healthy chicks. 

¢. maintaining sanitary conditions in 
brooder house. 

. use of clean range. 

. prevent cannibalism by not over- 
crowding or overheating and by 
brooding in lots of not over 250 
to 300. 

. have brooder house large enough, 
corners screened off, and protected 
against predatory animals. 

g. precaution against fire. 
h. use caution when working around 
chicks. 

. Purchasing straight run instead of 
sexed chicks providing there is ample 
equipment. The cockerelsareremoved 
at the age of 4 weeks, and the opera- 
tor has the extra time needed to take 
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care of the greater number of chicks. 

. Reducing the chick cost per pullet by: 
a. purchasing straight run chicks. 
b. purchase of chicks in quantity. 
c. purchase of chicks during later 

part of hatching season. 

. Reducing building and equipment 
cost by using to capacity. 

. Reducing interest rates by borrowing 
from the Production Credit Associa- 
tion. 

. Increasing deductable credits by pur- 
chasing straight run chicks and fatten- 
ing out cockerels for the market. 


Film Strips 
(Continued from page 27) 


be of great value in showing educational 
slides to Future Farmer groups, short 
course members, and Grange meetings. 
Students enjoy participating in these 
meetings and explaining the slides as 
they are shown. 

At the present time, we have a Dewey 
small folding type film-strip machine 
and 32 film strips furnished by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These film strips all pertain to the 
agriculture of our region, and cover the 
fields of dairy, poultry, animal husban- 
dry, crops, and farm management. Our 
school has at least one film strip in each 
unit of work, and I feel that the film- 
strip machine is one of the most valuable 
teaching aids in the classroom. 


Teaching Success 
(Continued from page 35) 


averages, we would have lost three good, 
and in this case, outstanding teachers, so 
there must be other factors to consider. 

On every placement data folder, we 
find a line or so for the candidate’s ex- 
perience in extra-curricular activities in 
college and in high school. Probably we 
all give this item some attention, but 
how much does it deserve? Should the 
man who was active in athletics, judg- 
ing teams, clubs, student governing 
bodies, etc., develop into a better teach- 
er than one who was not? Just how much 
value, if any, should we attach to par- 
ticipation in these activities in selecting 
teachers? 

In evaluating various types of activi- 
ties, we made use of a scale developed by 
the students at the branch of the college 
of agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia. In this scale, each activity is giv- 
en a value, based largely upon the 
amount of time and responsibility in- 
volved, for the purpose of making ‘‘ac- 
tivity awards.” 

Nine of these teachers had activity 
records which were well above average— 
rating from 29 to 51 points—the office of 
student body president carries a rating 
of 25 points in this scale. Of these nine 
men, every one was a better than aver- 
age teacher. At the other end of the scale 
were eight men, with activity records 
ranging from 0 to 8 points. Of this num- 
ber, not a single one developed into more 
than an average teacher. The 15 superior 
teachers had activity ratings ranging 
from 10 to 51, with an average of 30.6; 
the other 16 teachers rated from 0 to 27, 
with an average of 9.7. Only college ac- 
tivities were considered in this analysis. 

The data presented are too meager to 
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even suggest a final conclusion. How- 
ever, the facts presented point in the 
direction that a student’s record in ex- 
tra-curricular activities is the most sig- 
nificant factor we have available on 
which to predict his success as a teacher. 

Some day the time may come when 
we can measure personality, can deter- 
mine a candidate’s ‘personality quo- 
tient” in the same way that we now 
measure his intelligence. Until that day 
comes, we may have to depend largely 
on the three factors studied. Perhaps, 
and this is just a guess, a good record in 
extra-curricular activities is a definite 
indication of a good personality. It is 
quite likely that college students do a 
pretty good job of selecting their own 
leaders, and it is also probable that ac- 
tivities not only measure but also de- 
velop personality. 


His Goal a Tractor 


Ropert HARSHBARGER, of Co- 
lumbia City, hopes to “earn” a new 
Farmall tractor by virtue of having 
the best farm business record in the 
United States this year. Robert is a 
quiet and unassuming lad but was able 
to win the regional prize of $225 worth 
of International Harvester machinery 
in the National Farm Accounting con- 
test last year. Eligible only for the 
National prize of a new F-12 tractor, 
this boy has submitted his complete 
farm business record and analysis again 
this year. This year’s record is the sixth 
completed by this boy under the super- 
vision of T. M. Grabill, teacher at 
Columbia City, Indiana. 


New Book 


Rural Trends in Depression Years, 
a survey of village-centered agricultural 
communities, 1930-1936, published in 
May, 1937, by Edmund de 8. Brunner 
and Irving Lorge. Price: $3.25. Pub- 
lisher: Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City. 

The book opens with a summary of 
the basic changes in and adjustments of 
agriculture from 1930 to 1935 as shown 
by the census and illustrated in the 
communities studied. There follows an 
analysis of changes in population and in 
communities as such and in the relations 
of village to country. The discussion 
then turns to changes in institutions 
such as those of trade, industry, bank- 
ing, education, religion, and school life. 
In connection with education, special 
attention is given to the rise of adult 
education during the depression years. 
Finally, consideration is given to the 
question of relief, a phenomenon pre- 
viously almost non-existent in these 
communities. 

Contents: (1) Changing Agricultural 
Bac]:grounds; (2) Agricultural Adjust- 
ments in Rural Communities; (3) Popu- 
lation Changes; (4) Village-Country 
Relations; (5) Business and Industry; 
(6) Rural Banking; (7) Rural Schools in 
the Depression; (8) Adult Education: 
Agricultural Extension; (9) Adult Edu- 
cation: All other Agencies; (10) Social 
Organizations; (11) Notes on Govern- 
ment and Health; (12) Rural Religion; 
(13) Relief in Rural Areas; (14) Some 
Implications.—Carsie Hammonds. 
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C. H. Lane*—North Atlantic 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE DIRECTORY 


John W. Studebaker*—U. S. Commissioner of Education 
J. C. Wright *—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education 
J. A. Linke*—Chief, Agricultural Education Service 


REGIONAL AGENTS 
J. H. Pearson*—North Central 


D. M. Clements*—Southern 


F. W. Lathrop*—Research 


H. B. Swanson *—Teacher-Training 


*Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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ce—Colored training institutions 
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R. E. Cammack, Montgomery 
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E. B. Matthew, Little Rock 
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E. H. Little, Concord 
H. O. Sampson, New Brunswick 
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K. Getman, Albany 
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E. H. Jones, Fargo 
R. A. Howard, Columbus 


J. B. Perky, Stillwater 


E. R. Cooley, Salem 

H. C. Fetterolf, Harrisburg 
Antonio Texidor, San Juan 
G. H. Baldwin, Providence 


Verd Peterson, Columbia 
H. E. Urton, Pierre 
G. E. Freeman, Nashville 


P. G. Haines, Austin 


Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City 
Kenneth Sheldon, Burlington 


W. S. Newman, Richmond 
J. A. Guitteau, Olympia 
John M. Lowe 


L. M. Sasman, Madison 
Sam Hitchcock, Cheyenne 
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Carsie Hammonds, Lexington 

E. M. Norris, Frankfort (c) 

Roy L. Davenport, Baton Rouge 

arg King, Scotlandville (ce) 
H. 8. Hill, Orono 

H. F. Collinunan, - Park 

F. E. Heald, Amherst 

Robt. Linton, Past Te 

A. M. Field, St. Paul 


H. Little, Concord 
. O. Sampson, New Brunswick 
. M. Gardner, State College 
. Kruse, Ithaca 

. Cook, Raleigh 

. Simmons, Greensboro (c) 

. Jones, Fargo 

. Stewart, Columbus 

: Melntosh, Stillwater 

. Jones, Langston (c) 

. Gibson, Corvallis 

. Brunner, State College 
las Mendez, Mayaguez 
. Baldwin, Providence 
. Crandall, Clemson College 
urgess, Orangeburg (c) 
2. Bentley, Brookings 
. Fitzgerald, Knoxville 
. Davis, Nashville (c) 
. Alexander, College Station 
. Wilson, Huntsvi 

. White, Kingsville. 
renee Lubbock 

Prairie View (c) 

. Hump! hery: s, Logan 
neth Sheldon, Burlington 
. Magill, Blacksburg 
. Owens, Petersburg (c) 
tt Webb, Pullman 

. Olney, Morgantownt 

. Parsons, Morgantown t¢ 
. James, Madison 
. Dadisman 
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Staley, "Industrial College (c) 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida ee 
Georgia Pe 
Hawaii 
Idaho . 
Illinois . 1. Hill, Springne ae ach err 
Indiana Z. M. Smith, Indianapolis 
Iowa ms ines 
Kansas C. V. Williams, Manhattan an 
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iit ae V. G. Martin, State College 
Mississippi 1p. S. Bowles, Alcorn (c) 
Missouri Sherman Dickinson, Columbia 
Montana . H. Palmer, Bozeman 
- Nebraska I. Bradford, Lincoln 
Nevada j 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ; 
New Mexico 
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Oregon 1s 
Pennsylvania Ae 
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